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quil, dewy evening. Faint 
lines of amber and purple 
Btretched in long, pencilled 
belts around the southern 
and western horizon, where 
the fiery tinge of sunset still 
faintly lingered. Here and 
there sudden lights gleam- 
ed out from the tarmhouse 
windows, and a few pale 
stars stroggied softly with 
pay. Doors 
and windows were open,and 
her e and there little groups 
lou nged about the doors, or 
—— discussing the crops, the markets and 
the weather. Now and then little snatches of song 
floated through the open windows, blending harmo- 
niously with the monotonous plaint of the whippoor- 
will, and the faint plash of the incoming tide on the 
long, sandy beach. By-and-by, falling and fitting 
into the pauses, came a faint, almost imperceptible 
rumble of carriage-wheels, growing momently near- 
er and more distinct. By common consent the v. ices 
grew hushed and silent altogether, and an evident 
air of expectancy prevailed. 

“ Mark’s early to-night; reckon he had good lack 
with the track,” said Farmer Andrews, coming down 
the swarded path, and pausing under the great horse- 
chestnuts by the side of the gate. 

“‘ Suppose you'll make something handsome out of 
your venter, neighbor? They was a mighty fine lot 
of peas, no mistake,” said a thin, sharp voice. “I 
don't know but it'll pay, after all, to buy these new 
kinds—but how they do charge!” 

“* Mark! any letter for me, Mark?” “ Mark, did 
you get my ribbons?” “ Gt my fish-hooks, old fel- 
low?” added toa score more of eager interrogatories, 
as Mark Lovell drove leisurely up the long, sandy 
hill, interrapted Mr. Clem’s financial and agricultur- 
al specalations. 

’ Suddenly, as the horse gained the brow of the bill, 
and the light streaming out from Seth Andrews’s 
open door fell on the approaching wagon, a hush fell 
on the little crowd, and they involuntarily fell back 
a few steps, as Mark drove, with a little important 
flourish of the whip, under the great, drooping 
boughs of the horse-chestnuts, their long -plumes of 
pink-and-white blossoms faintly odorous in the dewy 
air. 

“A woman!” whispered Linda Andrews to her 
brother Jack. “ Maybe it’s Cousin Sarah from down 
east. Mother said she’d warrant she would be 
back again to pick up another husband, now poor 
Ben is dead.” 

“ Lindal” Jack said with a sudden, angry stern- 
ness in his voice, and Linda remembered the relation 
Jack had borne toward his cousin, and was silent. 

In the meantime Mr. Andrews had exchanged a 
few words with Mark, and hurried at once into the 
house. 

“ Mother! here, mother!” he called, in his bluff, 
cheery way, coming to the pantry door, where a tall, 
middle-aged woman was busy at some household 
task—indeed, the marvel was to find Mrs. Andrews 
when she was not busy at some household task. Mrs. 
Andrews belonged to that large class of Marthas, 
who are “‘ careful and troubled about many things.” 

“ Well, in a minute, as soon as I get this sponge 
set,” she responded, in a brisk tone. “I told Linda 
to tend’to Mark’s supper, and she was a-settin’ on 
the doorstep singing, ‘“‘ Do they miss me at home?” 











and not a spark of fire in the stove, the first thing I 
knew. Linda! Where under the sun—” 

** Mother, mother, do listen a minute,” her husband 
interrupted, laying his hand on her arm. ‘‘ Mark’s 
brought a young woman home with him—” 

** Mark Lovell married! and I only one spare room, 
and of course his wife can’t sleep with him and Jack 
in the bedroom chamber.” 

“*I never did see your beat, Mollie, never!” he in- 
terrupted, half between laughter and vexation ; *‘ who 
said anything about Mark’s being married, I should 
like to know?” 

‘Seth Andrews, will you be good enough to tell 
me what you did say?” she asked, facing round, and 
resting one hand on her hip. 

“T said a young woman came ont from town with 
Mark. She wants to get boarded.” 

‘Then why don’t she go to Beard’s? I don’t keep 
a tavern,’ she interrupted. 

‘* Well, Mark says he reckons she haint got none 
too much money, and they charge steep prices there, 
you know. He says she seemed térribly taken aback 


when he told her that week | past, and, witho 
for board?™She CONIA athe] he ta 


country.” 

‘* And it’s genteel for city folke- to go into the coun- 
try—add that.’ I don’t doubt but her folks live in a 
four or five-story house, with marble steps, and a 
nigger waiter in the front of the house, and nothin’ 
bat flayjacks in the kitchen the year round, for 
breakfast, like my cousin, Tom Braddon’s folks.” 

* Mollie, she hasn’t got any folks—no father nor 
mother, nor nothin’, and Mark told her like enough 
we'd take her in a few weeks. She could sleep with 
Linda—”’ ° 

*I guess I shall put a stranger up in that back 
chamber, Seth Andrews!” she interrupted. “I 
should like to know what I keep a spare room for, if 
it isn’t to use when I need it. Why under the sun 
don’t you bring the poor childin, Seth? VI run and 
put a little more tea into the teapot, and bring up a 
loaf of cake from the cellar—poor child, no father nor 
mother!” And Mrs. Andrews surreptitiously wiped 
her eyes with the corner of her apron, as she 
hurried into the pantry after the extra tea. 

**I knew that would bring mother round,” her 
husband said to himself, as he went back to the 
wagon under the horse-chestnuts. ‘ Mollie’s got a 
soft heart if she does keep things a-going lively.” 

I reckon we can take you, miss, if you can put 
up with our way of living,” he said, frankly. “ You 
wont find much style, and that sort of thing, but you 
shall bave enough to eat, and we'll try to make you 
feel at home and happy.” 

“‘Thank you,” was the low, tremulous answer, as 
Mark assisted her to alight. 

As she followed Mr. Andrews up the path and into 
the door, the little knot of neighbors that had kept in 
the background gathered together again about Mark 
with eager and numberless questions concerning the 
stranger. , 

“ Was she young?” ‘‘ Was she pretty?” “Was 
she rich?” were the first questions, followed by count- 
less other interrogatories concerning her name, her 
birthplace, and the probable length of her stay. 

Mark felt the importance of his position, and while 
professing to be thoroughly posted in regard to the 
lady and her entire previous history, was still a little 
coy about communicating his knowledge.. The lady’s 
name was Violet Campbell, and she came from Bos- 
ton; that was all he felt at liberty to tellthem. He 
neglected to say that he learned that much through 
the label on her trunk. 

“* Bet you she’s an heiress in disguise, come out to 
find a husband to love her for herself instead of for 
her father’s money-bags,”’ laughed young Fred May- 
nard—eurreptitiously fondling an incipient mustache 
—thas showing his familiarity with the “literature 
of the day.” 

** Put yourself in her way, Jack; like as not she 
has heard of you,” said a pretty girl at Jack’s elbow, 
with a little meaning laugh that sent the hot blood 
to Jack Andrews’s face. 
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“Thank you. I am notin want of a wife,” he said, 
coldly; and turned toward the house. 

“Linda!” rang out on the still evening air in Mrs. 
Andrews’s sharpest treble. 

“Yes, mother.” And Linda bade her neighbors 
good evening, and followed her brother towards the 
house. 

‘* What was mother thinking of to take this woman 
to board?” he asked, shortly, as Linda came up with 
him. : He was walking slowly with folded arms and 
bowed head. 

‘©“To keep her from getting idle, perhaps,” she 
laughed. 

He: smiled in spite of himself. The idea of his 
mother ‘‘idle,” was tooludicrous. Yet the thought 
of this’strainger in their home vexed him strangely. 
Why hadn’tshe gone to Beard’s?—they made a busi- 
ness of entertaining people. He didn’t want his 
mother a servant'to anybody, especially young ladies 
from the city witli their little airs of superiority and 
affectation. 

The sitting- 







lows were open as he went 
ag, he glanced ‘in, though 
instantly. A. tel, light. 
figure was standing w clasped hands leaning on 

the mantel, her head bowed on her hands, She was 
dressed in some thin, black fabric, that fell in light, 
graceful folds to the floor, trailing in a fleecy wave 
over the bright “ rag carpet,” which had cost Mrs. 
Andrews months of patient labor. Something in the 
attitude—the silent pathos of the bowed head and 
clasped hands—reminded him of the picture of Evan- 
geline. He went on to the kitchen, but somehow the 
words of blame that had been on his lips a moment 
before were not spoken. 

“Linda, mebbe you had better bring out the 
china,” Mrs. Andrewe®aid, with an anxious, furtive 
glance toward the sitting-room door. “I reckon she 
aint used to coarse things.” 

“Then she has no business here, mother,” Jack 
interrupted, quickly. 

Mrs. Andrews paused and looked in her son’s face. 
She believed in the perfect infallibility of her boy. 

**No, mother,” he said, with more seriousness 
than the subject seemed to demand; “ let the china 
remain where it is. Weare only made of common 
clay; don’t let us pretend we are porcelain. Or, in 
other words,” he added, seeing the somewhat per- 
plexed look on his mother’s face, “let Miss Campbell 
see us just as we are. We did not invite her to honor 
us with her presence; if she is not invited, she is 
under no obligation to stay.” 

And so the “china” was not brought out, bat 
Linda, thinking it might be more pleasant and home- 
like to the fair stranger, sat down with her and Mark, 
and made a pretence of eating. 

Mrs. Andrews had hitherto prided herself on her 
“ spare chamber,” but when she went up to see if 
everything was right vious to showing her unex- 
pected boarder up, it taken on a strangely bar- 
ren and homely look, and the bright-striped hemp 
carpet which she had so admired looked gaudy and 
cheap. But her self-complacency returned when she 
looked at the bed—“ that was good enough for Queen 
Victoria,” she said, with a little thrill of pride, touch- 
ing the round, plamp pillows with a loving pat, and 
smoothing out the faint folds in the snowy linen 
sheets. 

Miss Campbell looked so sad and tired that Mrs. 
Andrews was glad when she went up to bed. 

* It makes my heart ache to see her,’’ she said, as 
soon as she was safely out of hearing. “I wonder 
if it’s her father or mother that she is in black for? 
I really don’t see how she is ever going to get a liv- 
ing—I don’t believe she could make a shirt, or a loaf 
of bread, to save her. I ’spose, though, she'll marry 
some rich fellow; that is what such girls goneraliy 
do.” 

*“* Well, mother, it’s none of our business,” Mr, 
Andrews replied, cheerfully. “ We’lldo the best we 
can to make her happy while she’s here, and that’s 
all we are called on to do.” 
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morning, he saw a slender, black-robed figure pacing 
the beach, and he knew instantly, though elie was 
nearly halt a mile away, that it was their boarder, 
He had never seen her fuce, but he knew she was 
pale, and had jet-black hair. This much he hai no- 
ticed while she leaned against the mantel. He was 
not conscious of any particular interest in Mies Camp- 
bell’s looks, yet, as every one insensibly does, he torm- 
ed an idea in his own mind of her persmelie She 
was pale, a little sad, a little haughty. She bad black, 
cool eyes that could be grave but never gay nor ten- 
der. Well, it was nothing to him; he should proba- 
bly never exchange a dozen words with her; he had 
no desire to, either. 

An hour afterward his little sister Alice came out 
to call him to breakfast. ‘ 

‘s We’ve gat something nice for breakfast, and the 
best table-cloth and the other knives,” she sald, in 
an eager whisper. ‘“ And O Jack! isn't she pretty? 
Don’t you love her ever so mach, already?—I do. 
She kissed me, and,” the bright face sobering, *‘ said 
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part of her portions grad 
he smiled as he said: 

“And who is this wonderful ‘she,’ Allie? ou 
forget that you have mentioned no name.” ~~ 

“ Why, who should it be but. Miss Campbell, our 
new boarder?” she asked, quite indignantly. “Ghe 
is a good deal nicer than Cousin Sarah.” — 

Jack biushed, though ao one was there to observe 
it. He felt angry with himself for doing so.’ * Cousin 
Sarah” was nothing to him now. Why would not 
this dead past sink into utter forgetialness- and 
oblivion? 

Miss Campboll’s morning draught of the sea air 
had brought a faint bloom to her clear, creamy cheek, 
and there was a sunny smile in the soft hazel eyes, 
though a wistful, yearning sadness trembled about 
the fall, childish lips. Jack Andrews was oblized to 
admit at the first glance that the new boarder was 
very unlike his ideal of her. There was nothing 
cold nor haughty in her face or manner; instead, 
she had that wistfal, appealing look one sees in some 
faces, which seems gilently asking for sympathy. and 
forbearance, and love. Sife looke1 so +light an-i deli- 
cate, so unused to roughness and hardness of any 
kind, that Jack felt a sudden sensation of pity rising 
in his heart for the lonely girl, looking so helpless 
and trail. 

I wish, for her own sake, that Violet Campbell had 
been a strong-minded, self-reliant woman. Despite 
the sngers of the world, such women are greatly to 
be envied. They alone are free and independent. 1 
am much afraid that the most liberal legislation will 
never make a sensitive, shrinking, diffident woman 
quite independent. I wish it conld, most devoutly. 
There is nothing I so much admire, as a strong, self- 
reliant, independent spirit, which is not moved by 
criticism or detraction; which is quietly indifferent 
to the bard rubs and harder words it gets from the 
world; performing its part without fear or favor, un- 
disturbed alike by praise or blame. 


** Self poised and independent still, 
Mid this world’s varying good or ill,"’ 


. 


I wish this more particularly for women, because 
i their greater physical helplessness; especially 
those women who have been tenderly reared—who 
have been educated to dependence and helplessness. 
I wish it for their moral salvation in the rescuing 
them from the respectable degradation of loveless 
marriages, 80 alarmingly prevalent at this time. But 
alas! nature will not help them—I doubt if law even 
can. Only a pure, deep-seated principle, a quickéen- 
ing of the moral instincts, a deeper realization of the 
possibilities and demands of their own souls, a more 
solemn conviction of the uses of life, can save them in 
the hour of their pecaliar temptation. 
Violet Campbell bad been an only and petted child 





When Jack Andrews opened his window the next 


for years, her only sister having long since died. Mr. 


1 was like her little sister who died ever so many . 
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thermometer is at “spirit boiling;” nor even that 
semi-genteel work so much affected by American 
young ladies, teaching a village school. I think of 

' the two evils J should choose the dishes, however, 
dreadful ae they are. 

The fact that a young lady, an artist, was board- 
ing at Mr. Andrews’s, soon spread through the little 
seaside settlement of fishers and farmers, and creat- 
ed quite a sensation, taken in connection with the 
fact of her orphanage, and, possibly, her pretty face. 
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Campbell was a lawyer, and considered wealthy—at 
least in independent circumstances, His wife had 
been dead something like a year, when he exhibited 
signs of insanity, though Violet had not observed it. 
The first real belief she felt ia the suspicions of her 
friends was one evening in May, The day had been 
very warm, and continued en into the eveniug Com- 
ing into the sitting-room, she found her father sit- 
ting with closed doors and windows, and the grate 
piled high with glowing, red-hot coal. The heat of 
the room was intolerable, but all of her entreaties were 
powerless to induce bim to leave the room, or pefinit 
her to open the doors or windows. His face was scaty’ 
let with the heat, for he persisted in sitting directly 
before it, and the terrible dry, scorching air filled his 
lungs, and gave his eyes a strained, blood-shotten 
look, that alarmed Violet so much that she ran to a 
neighboring bouse and called them in. 

1t is supposed he divined her intention, for when 
she returned with Mr. Marden, the neighbor, he had 
left the room, and they heard him walking in bis 
chamber. The fire was at once extinguished, and 
Mr. Marden sent over his gardener, a strong, cour- 
ageous young Irishman, to stay in the house through 
the night, not considering it sats for Mise Violet and 
the housekeeper to stay alone with hiw, thouzh he 
came down stairs after the tire had been put out, and 
smoked his cigar as usual on the piazza, and talked 
with his daughter about a new carpet he had partly 
bought that day. 

It was @ little past midnight when the cry of fire 
and the ringing of bells woke Violet from sleep. She 
had but just touched the floor when the housekeep- 
er’s voice, trembling with affcight, called loudly at 
her door: 

“ Make haste and come down, the roof is in a light 
blaze—and O Mise Violet, we cannot find your futher, 
anywhere!” 

And be never was found—only a few blackened 
bones suggested the horrible tate that had befallen 
him. 

There was littie doubt but bis own hands had set 
the fire; bat whether he had tried to escape, or had 
deliberately chosen bis fate, no one could ever know, 
though no one doubted the fact of bis insanity. 

The settlement of the estate develuped the fact that 
he was possessed of less than five hundred dollars, 
clear of all claims, The house and furniture was a 
total loss, the insurance having expired several days 
before its destruction. ® 

It seemed he had managed affairs very loosely for 
something like two years, and latterly no one had 
cared to entrust him with any important business, 
because of the peculiar strangeness noticeable about 
him at times. 

It was a hard thing for this tenderly-reared 
young girl to be cast so helplessly upon the world in 
the bitterness and freshness of her terrible grief. 
Five hundred dollars seemed such a very small sum 
to her—why, she had paid that for a shawl only the 
last autumn, and thought nothing of it! It never 
once occurred to her that there were hundreds of 
women in the city to whom five hundred dollars 
would have been a princely fortune. She had yet 
the value of money to learn—to learn as those learn 
it who turn every dollar over a score of times, there 
are so many uses for it, and all so pressing! 

She had no near relatives to go to for advice or as- 
sistance, and in her strait, asked tbe housekeeper 
what she should do. 

“Go into the country,” promptly returned that 
sagacious individual ; “ it don’t cost scarcely anything 
to live in the country—why should it, pray, don’t 
everything grow there?” 

And 80 Violet Campbell had taken up with her ad- 
vice, and by chance her choice had fallen ou Seaview. 
It was altogether by chance, she thought—we call so 
much chance that is Providence—that she had seen 
an advertisement in a piece of torn newspaper, to the 
effect that the proprietor of the Lincolu House, Jona- 
than Beard, ‘‘ would be able to accommodate a tew 
more boarders at his usual satisfactory rates.” 

The advertisement also added that ‘‘the natural 
scenery in the neighborhood was unsurpassed, a rare 
place for artists, and all true lovers of nature.” 

This had decided Violet Campbell’s choice. The 
one only hope she had was to be able to sell sketches 
enough to provide her a home in the city through 
the winter. Mr. Gordon, a picture-dealer with whom 
she was acquainted, bad promised to buy them if 
they were “ fresh.” There was nothing else that she 
could do so well, and nothing else that looked so 
pleasant and genteel, which I am afraid bad a great 
deal to do with her decision, after all. Not that I 
blame her by any means. It is undeniably pleasant- 
er work making pictures than pantaloons—at titty 
cents a pair!—or at any price, for that matter. It 
is a much more delightful occupation for a sultry 
summer day, to sit in the cool shadows and sketch 
dainty bits of sunshiny landscape, than is the wash- 
ing of heaps of greasy dishes, in a kitchen where the 


A party of ladies and gentlemen rode over from the 
Lincoln House, and called at Mr. Andrews’s, osten- 
sibly to get some cherries, but really to see Miss 
Campbell; but they were disappointed in both, for 


was out in the boat with Jack Andrews and his sis- 
ter Allie, Bat they were by no means discouraged, 


Campbell, and Miss Linda, and Mr. Jack Andrews. 


mother.” 


she went to Jane Thompeson’s party, though I 


does. Jane will make a smart wife for a young 
farmer. He couldn’t help gettin’ fore-handed with 
such a smart—” 

“You wont let Linda go, mother?” he interrupt- 
ed, apparently altogether insensible to the merits of 


pet hobby. 
‘* Why don’t you want her to go, Jack?” 


Mies Campbell. / am not going there to be tolerated 
on Miss Campbell’s account!” 

“1 should like to know where you got all your 
pride, Jack Andrews,”. she answered, with a fund, 
proud look toward the tall, broad-chested young fel- 
low standing in the doorway, the sunlight softening 


deepening the flush on the bronzed cheek. * I’m 
sure you are as good as the best of them, and I don’t 
see why you don’t feel yourself as good.” 

“TI do, and that is the reason I will not go.” 

“ Will not go where, Cousin Jack?” cried a gay, 
musical voice that instantly ran over into a soft, rip- 
pling laugh. 

“ Sarah!” ejaculated Jack, coloring to the temples. 

“Sarah Arnold—for mercy’s sake!’ exclaimed his 
mother. 

“TI thought I would surprise you, Aunt Mollie. 
You never d d of my ing back, auntie, nor 
you, Jack, I dare say; but if you only knew how 
lonely I have been away from dear old Seaview!” the 
gay voice faltering to a sob, and the pretty, childish 
lips tremulous with emotion. * 1—I have never been 
happy, Aunt Mollie.” 

* Poor child!” And Sarah Arnold was folded’ in 
the motherly arms of Mrs. Andrews, notwith- 
standing that good woman had declared over and 
over, more than a score of times, that “she’d done 
with Sarah, now, for good and all.” 

Jack recovered his self- poeseasion almost instantly, 
but not before the bright eyes of his pretty cousin 
had noted the sudden color flash into his face. He 
greeted her very cordially, and without sign of em- 
barrassment, and felt altogether 8» unaffected by her 
presence that he was himself surprised. 

It was only another version of the old story, love 
and lucre. Sarah Burleigh was the only child of Mrs. 
Andrews's half sister, Susie. Her mother had died 
at the birth of this sister, and she being a strong girl 
of ten years, had been almost the sole nurse of the 
child, and had loved her with a sort of idolatry, do- 
ing and bearing avy hardship gladly for her comfort. 

When, therefore, she came to her one day, a crush- 
ed, broken-hearted woman—though scarcely more 
than a child, Mollie Andrews took her to her bosom, 
and tried to comfort her as sbe had many times in 
her lesser griefs. But the arrow had struck too 
deep, and one bright June morning she closed her 
weary eyes, and they buried her under the will roses 
in the little lowly burial-ground beside her mother, 
and the sea and the summer wind sang her requiem. 

Mrs. Andrews had four children of her own then. 
Two daughters, aged eight and ten respectively, 
Jack, who was six, and Linda, who was a little over 
eighteen months. But to none of them did she give 
such tender care and patient love as to this little or- 
phaned one. Her own children were scolded and 
punished when they deserved, but neither blow nor 
harsh word was there ever for ‘‘ baby Sadie.” All 
the love she had borne the mother blossomed in new 
beauty about the life of her child. 

When Sudie was six years old, they heard that 
George Burleigh was dead, and Mrs. Andrews felt a 
great sense of relief; for the fear that he might come 
and take his child away haunted her continually. 

When Sadie was eighteen and Jack twenty-three 
they were betrothed. I mean by this the furmal 
promises were exchanged, and the day tor the wed- 
ding tixed. They had been fovers from childhood, 
and in ail the world there was no other girl but Sadie 
to handsome Jack Andrews. If Sadie flirted a little, 
it was ‘* under the rose,” and quite easily forgiven a 
pretty, gay little thiny like her. 





to pule gold the wavy chestnut bair and beard, and | 


| 


and the next day an invitation toa little picnic got- | for of course Sadie was as good a married in the eyes 
ten up by the Lincoln House guests, came for Miss of the honest country-folk, and Linda was therefore 


“ {shall not. go,” said Jack, * and I am not willing | and deterential Sadie was, and how much she exert- 
for Linda to. I hope you will not consent to it, | ed herself to please bim. 


“Why? I thought you wanted Linda to goin by going out to ride with Ben Arnold, and returned 
good society. 1 am sure you made fuss enough ~ his wife! 

"t 
myself approve of old Thompson’s doings, but Jae is | his feet had given way. 
"a likely girl, as faras 1 know. She’sa real worker, I _ ing faith in Sadie—and Sadie had tailed him! 
know that. I wish Linda could do balf the work she | 


Jane Thompson, whose industry was Mrs. Andrews’s came back to them. 


“Why! Did they ever ask us to join any oftheir then Sadie was so like her mother! And so it all 
amusements, bef»re? They do not want us -only | ended in Sarah’s coming back to her old place in the 





But one day Ben Arnold, or rather, Captain Ben 
Arnold, got home from ses—rich, rumor said. He | 


to pull caps for this man, old enough to be their 


able manners. But he was rich! I contess that J 
am unable to see any great superiority, morally, in 
the woman who sells herself tor money, with the 
wedding ring, over the one who does the same thing 
without it. Public opinion, however, makes one in- 
famous, and the other highly respectable, and her 
exawple rery commendable. 

But I am digressing. I havea disagreeable thing 
to tell, and am in a hurry to get it over, and cannot, 
therefore, pause to moralize upon the general faults 
of womankind, but tell thia one woman's shameful 





the birds had eaten the cherries, and Miss Campbell 





defection from trath and honor. 


It was noticed that Captain Ben came often to the 
farmhouse, and Linda was rallied upon her conquest, 


the attraction, though every one saw how attentive 


Bat no one was prepared 
to believe her perfidy until she herself announced it 


Poor Jack! It seemed as if the solid earth beneath 
He had such unquestion- 


As much as Mrs. Arnold loved her dead Susie’s 
child, she could not calmly see her son’s wrong, and 
there were a few stern words, and Captain Ben Ar- 
nold took his bride away, and three years after the 
rumor came back that Death had taken him away. 
This was ali, until that morning when Sarah Arnold 


Mrs. Andrews had thought she could never forgive 
her, but time had softened ber sense of injary, and 


house, and, some shrewdly prophesied, into Jack’s 
affections. 

The summer was a little more than half gone when 
there came a new guert to the Lincoln House. His 
fame, however, had preceded him, for several of the 
boarders had met him at different summer resorts, 
and one of them, Della Everett, enlightened Miss 
Campbell concerning him, one day when the two 
were alone on the rocks, watching the tide come in, 
and perhaps—one of them, at least—the little boat 
drifting idly past to its anchorage. 

“ [ want you to see Mr. Malvern, Miss Campbell. I 
wish you painted portraits, you should paint him,” 
Della said, smiling at the-rapt tuce turned toward the 
great, dim, misty sea. 

‘* Is he so very remarkable then?” she asked in an 
indifferent tone, without moving her eyes. 

“* No, only a sort of a ‘lion.’ I met him two years 
ago atthe mountains. He was reported then engag- 
ed to a young lady of bis party, which detracted 
somewhat from the interest, but he was the star, 
nevertheless, in the galaxy of baaux.“ 

** Has he since married the lady you mentioned?” 
Miss Campbell asked, turning her head a little as the 
boat drifted further down the point. - 

** Why, Miss Campbell!” exclaimed her companion. 
“| really believe you are more interested in watch- 
ing that dory than in what I am telling you.” 

A vivid biueh flashed into her face, but Miss Ever- 
ett did not see it. The boat was nearing the shore, 
and the sunshine falling across it, glittered on the 
white dress of one of the occupants, and attracteu her 
attention. 

“Ivs Mr. Andrews’s cousin, isn’t it?” she asked. 

“ Yes, it is Mrs. Arnold,“ Violet replied, briefly. 

“ Pretty, isn’t she? Wouldn’t it be quite roman- 


father said the other night he wished it was you in- 
stead of Cousin Sadie that was going to stay here, 
always.” 

“ Perhaps you had better go and ask your mother 
if you can go with me,” Violet suggested. 

When the door was closed on the little 
figure, Violet Campbell sank down on the floor, and 
buried her face in ber hands. She remained there a 
long time, only a stified sob once or twice breaking 
the silence. Allie came up and looked in, and went 
down and told her mother that she “ guessed Miss 
Campbell was praying; she was on her knees, and 
she heard her groan, as they did sometimes in meet- 
ing.” 

** I don’t suppose it will make any difference to you, 
Miss Campbell,” Mrs. Andrews said, as Violet was 
putting on her hat, the next morning, “if Jack goes 
to-day instead of Mark. Mark has got the neuralgia, 
dreadfully, and when he has the neuralgia, he might 
as well go to bed, he aint of no earthly use.” 

“Ono, it makes no difference,” Violet answered, 
a quick thrill stirring her blood. 

“ O, I am so glad!” Allie exclaimed, clapping her 
hands; “ not that Mark is sick, but that Jack is go- 
ing. I hope he’ll get well just as soon as we are 
gone,” she added, benevolently. 

It was an eight-mile drive into town, but the roads 
were good, the horse swift, the morning fresh and 
dewy, and taken altogether, it was a pleasant and a 
brief hour to them all, and Violet felt happier and 
more content than she had since her father died. She 
had finished two sketches and was going to send 
them to Mr. Gordon. She was in a little tremor of 
anxiety and hope. Would he like them? and would 
he pay her much for them, if he did? She had spent 
80 many patient bours over them—she had prayed, 
in her simple faith, that somehow his heart might be 
softened and inclined toward them, and that her la- 
bor might not be in vain. And yet, now that they 
were done, and packed for transportation, a perpetual 
misgiving haunted her that they were only poor, or- 
dinary things; so tame and spiritiess beside the bean- 
tiful ideal she had in her heart, that she felt sick and 
disheartened whenever she thought of them. It was 
her first venture, and so much depended on it! 

The pictures were left at the express office to be 
forwarded to Boston, and while Jack attended to 
business, Miss Campbell and Allie walked about the 
busy, thriving town. By-and-by Jack joined them 
with the carriage, and they drove out tothe “ Falls,” 
a pretty, miniatore Niagara, set in the heart of a 
still, shadowed upland. An alder-fringed lake had 
fallen asleep among the green hills, and let fall its 
silver bars, and lo! all its glittering treasure poured 
into the pebbly, white- breasted river below. 

I want you to sketch this, sometime, Miss Camp- 
bell,” Jack said at last, breaking the spell which the 
exqnisite picture bad thrown over them. 

* O, [dare not!” she said, in a low, intense voice. 





tic if he should marry his ‘ tiret and only love,’ at 
last? I know Miss Milner is watching the affair 
with breathless interest. She is in the story-writing 
business, and came down here to add to her stovk in 
trade, Lexpect. Iam sure I don’t know what else 
she came for, for she is very shy and quiet, and so 
plain!” 

‘‘I thought you were going to tell me about this 
Mr. Malvern,” Miss Campbell said, with sudden 
interest. 

Jack Andrews and his cousin were walking slowly 
up the beach toward the house, her face lifted a 
little to his, and her hair blowing loosely about it. 

“O yes,” returning eagerly to the subject. “I 
believe you asked if he married the lady mentioned. 
Of course not, as I have just told you what a ‘ catch’ 
he was.” 

** Is he something better than common clay?” Vio- 
let asked, smiling. 

** 1 don’t know much about his goodness, but he is 
ever and ever sorich. He is very agreeable also, 
and fine-looking. He has travelled extensively, and 
is thoroughly acquainted with the world; but I do 
suppose he has flirted a good deal, and not always 
with single women, either. There was a story that 
he was challenged last winter, in Baltimore, by a 
mau whose wife he had paid some very marked at- 
tentions to. There was considerable scandal about 
it at the time, but it all blew over.” 





“I don’t think I care to know hia, if this is all he 
has ever done. I thought he had done some great ; 
or good thing for the world—sometbing worthy of 
tame and honor, by the interest taken in him,” Vio- 
let said, gathering up her dress to keep it from the | 
incoming tide. j 

“*I prophesy that you will be in love with him ina 
week,” Della retorted ; and as the waves were nearly 
to their feet, they aruse and went home, Della 
Everett returning to the Lincoln House, and Miss 


was a rude, unlettered man, but genial and generous | Campbell to her room ai the farmhouse, where Allie 
in his way. He was near forty, and a bachelor, and ; 800n found her, and looked in to ask if she might 
girls who had hardly got out of short clothes began | cowe in. 


** I’m sorry Cousin Sadie has come back,” she said, 


father, and without the grace of good looks or agree- | soberly, “for she takes Jack off somewhere all the 


time, and Linda says Jack is ‘a simpleton.’ ” j 

“ You shall go to town with me to-morrow, if your 
mother will let you; will that make you any more 
revonciled?”’ she asked, lifting the sweet, childish | 
face to hers, and kissing it. 

**O yes—I should be so glad! But, Miss Campbell, 
there are tearsin your eyes, what makes you sorry?” . 
she asked, laying her little soft;palm on her cheek in 
a sort of mute sympathy. 

“1 don’t know, unless it is because I am so alone, 
with no dear mother to love me, as Allie has.” 

* But she loves you,” was the eager answer; “and 


“A ster hand is needed here—and O Mr. An- 
drews, | am not—I never shall be, anything! And 
I enjoy these things so much, and I want to doso 
well—and, alas! I fail most contemptibly.” 

** You underrate your powers, I think—at least, I 
hope you do. I want you to be successfal, but do 
you know, it is not always proof of ability to do a 
thing, because one admires it—because it stirs their 
heart like fire, and enthralis and intoxicates them. 
1 know that J could not make a picture or a poem, 
yet I have been entranced and speechless with feel- 
ing before both.” 

She lifted her eyes, the long, brown lashes glitter- 
ing with tears to his face. 

* And you think I shall fail? 0, if I do, what will 
become of mé!” she cried, with sharp pathos. 

A sudden tire flamed in his face; he took a step 
towards her, then controlled himself with a powerfal 
effurt. 

“Did you ever think, Miss Campbell, of the thou- 
sands who do not succeed?” he asked, gravely. “I 
mean who do not succeed in the pleasant, chosen 
path. I fancy sometimes a lite stronger and more 
beaatiful than what we call a successful one. A heart 
loving beauty,yet hedged about with rough and home- 
ly duties; longing, panting tor wings,but compelled to 
creep in the dust. A beautiful country always in 
view, but an unfordable river between. A pleasant 
path suddenly lost in a hopeless tangle of impossi- 
bilities, I fancy, I say, a life more beautiful and 
more noble than the most successful one. It is one 
that, with all these hopes, and aspirations, and expect- 


‘ ations, in his heart, yet tukes sweetly whatever of 


burden or toil is lain upon him, and is not soured or 
disheartened because he had failed in the hope of his 
life, but when the pleasant way is blocked, turns 
cheerfully aside into simpler and homelier paths.” 

“ Yes,” she said, faintly, “bat is it possible?” 

“ Possible, I think, bat not easy. That was why I 
called it the grander life. You know those old mar- 
tyrs, whose noble sacritice for conscience sake thrills 
us with lofty admiration. Well, there was glory, 





‘ fame, exaltation—all invisible angels holding them 


up. I think Jehovah, looking down upon the earth, 
sees scores of grander martyrs every day. Grander, 
because they have no extraneous help—no praise, nO 
glory, no history. Only patient, earnest, faithful 
striving in unknown and unhonored ways.” 

She drew a long, tremulons breath. It was grand 
and noble, no doubt, but she was soe weak! Life had 
never held such possible meanings for her betore— 
must she sound its profoundest depths? 

The sudden whirr of carriage-wheels broke in upon 
her reverie, and almost immediately a light buggy 
drawn by a splendid span of coal-black horses came 
round the bend in the soft, swarded road, and drew 
up @ dozen or fifteen rods from where they were 
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Violet knew that she colored slightly at his reply, 
and felt vexed thereat, but she comfurte:i herself 
that no one noticed it. In that, however, she was 
mistaken. Two, at least, of the three genileu.en 
had noticed it, but with very different sensations. 

It was almost sunset when they set their fuces to- 


account, She dii not hear his low-spoken, ‘ Glad 
to meet you again, Miss Campbell,”’ but she noticed 
a faint shade of embarrassment in her triend’s face, 
and attributed it to the nature of their previous con- 
versation concerning the gentleman, and the hint 
io suggested in her note. 
The evening passed pleasantly, the entertainment 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








standing. The two gentlemen which it contained 
immediately alighted and came forward. 

“ Exquisite! I never saw a finer thing,” said one 
of them, a dark, fine-looking man, with an air of easy 
elegance about him, quite in contrast to bis compan- 
jon, who was short and florid, with an enormous 
breadth of stomach, and a profusion of bushy red 
whiskers. 

Jack recognized the latter at once as Mr. Dobson, 
the proprietor of the ‘‘ Maverick,” the hotel of the 
town. The other gentleman he was quite sure he 
had never met; he knew he should have remember- 
ed if he had. 

“ Presently, as people will in such places, they fell 
into a little rambling conversation. And it came out 
by chance that Andrews was from Seaview. 

“Ah,” said the dark gentleman, “‘then you can 
tell me what kind of a place it is.” 

“ It is not much of a place—only a little quiet farm- 
ing settlement by the sea,” Jack replied. 

“It is a very attractive place,” Miss Campbell in- 
terposed, feeling as if its merits were being too care- 
lessly passed over. 

“1 am sure it must be,” he replied, bowing. ‘I 
hope to meet you there,” the faintest possible accent 
on the “ you.” 


wards Seaview. Allie, thoroughly tired out, soon 
fell asleep, her head in Miss Campbell’s lap. The 
cool airs came down from the wooded hilis where 
they had hidden all day, and the moist vapors came 
up from forest and river-side to meet them. A ten- 
der, restfal calm dropt softly, like a benediction, over 
all the flushed and heated earth, and one by one the 
stars came out, and the shadows darkened in the 
valleys, and the sunset lights faded to golden gray. 

Ah, how the memory of that delicious evening 
came back to both of them afterward! How often, 
in moments of toil, and weariness, and weakneas, it 
charmed away the present pain with the sweetness 
of a tender memory. : 

The next afternoon a note came from Della Ever- 
ett. ‘“‘Mr. Malvern had come, and she must come 
up that night. There were guing to be charades, and 
Miss Andrews, and her brother and bis dulcinea were 
to come, too. All the girls were in ecstasies over Mr. 
Malvern, and the lion was amiable and docile, and 
not apparently averse to being petted. Who knew 
bat Miss Campbell might be fortunate enough to 
tame him?” 

Charades were always a temptation to Violet, and 
being a woman, it is just barely possible that she had 
the faintest bit of curiosity to see this conquering 
hero. And go they all went up, Sadie appropriating 
Jack as usual, and managing to leave Linda and 
Miss Campbell a little in the rear. 

When Della Everett introduced Miss Campbell and 
Mr. Malvern, she noticed.a pecoliar expression on 
the gentleman’s tace fur which she was at a loss to 


was attractive, and everybody looked and appeared 
their best. Mr. Malvern, while being gracivus and 
gallant to ali, undeniably paid special attention to 
Miss Campbell, a fact to which Sadie called Jack’s 
attention with a little exultant smile. 

** You have made a decided impression, my dear,” 
whispered Della, as the two stood a moment alone. 

Violet blushed faintly, and a little look of weari- 
ness flitted across her face, but it was only momentary. 

“ Mr. Malvern has got the most magnificent pair 
of horses you ever saw,” Della continued. ‘‘All the 
girls are dying for a chance to ride after them.” 

The approach of the gentleman himself interrupted 
the conversation; and soon after the party broke up, 
bat not before Mr. Malvern had begged Miss Camp- 
beli to drive with him the next morning, saying 
laughingly, that as she bad assured bim Seaview was 
attractive, she'was rather under an obligation to ex- 
hibit its most charming pvints, which, as an artist, 
she was supposed to be familiar with. She could not 
well decline; perhaps she had no wish to. It cer- 
tainly was flattering, and a little intoxicating to the 
senses of a young, sensitive, impressible girl of nine- 
teen, the very evident partiality of this elegant, cul- 
tured, fascinating man. It is not at all strange that 
her cheeks glowed and her eyes brightened under the 
exhilarating sense of power, and that possible visions 
flitted before her eyes, setting her brain in a strange 
whirl, 

Oscar Malvern’s practised eye noted the symptoms 
with a little feeilng of satisfaction, accompanied 
with a contradictory fear that she would prove too 
easy a conquest. He had taken a strong fancy to 
the pretty, graceful, accomplished girl, but he was 
tired of easy victories, and he hoped for a little of the 
delicious uncertainty of pursuit. He thought it 
would be pleasant to watch the wavering color in the 
pure, cool cheek, the dawning passion of love warm- 
ing the calm, smiling eyes, and sweet, t lous lips. 


score of similar attentions on the part of Malvern, 
running through several weeks, After the first ex- 
citement had worn uff, Mies Campbell grew sel t-pos- 
sease, and accepted his attentions with an easy in- 
diff-rence which puzzled him somewhat to under- 
stand. Was she ** playing off” to lure him to a dec- 
laration? Que lookin the pure, earnest fuce con- 
vinced hita of her perfect artlessness. Was she then 
as really indifferent to him as she seemed? The pos- 
sibility of this supposition made }.im restless and un- 
easy. He was not, at this time, quite sure that he 
was ready to give up his liberty, and marry the girl; 
but he found it quite impossible to stay away from 
her side, or to interest himself in chance flirtations 
—those delicious little side dishes—with which he 
had been wont to regale himself. 

In the meantime Violet had received a letter from 
Mr. Gordon, acknowledging the receipt of her pic- 
tures. He found them very well done for an ama- 
teur. In the family circle, where there were none 
to criticiz.:, they would cecupy a high place—indeed 
they were really very meritorious. But there were 
already hundreds of similar pictures, better done. 
What the public wanted was something fresh, novel, 
striking. He would take the pictures and do the 
best he could with them, but could not promise to 
take more unless marked by greater originality and 
power. He was, however,—this by way of sugar- 
coating—quite sure, by what he kuew of Miss Camp- 
bell’s talents, that she was capable of yet achieving 
an enviable success in her chosen department of art. 

Ah, how tame, and dull, and commonplace looked 
the wooded hills and emerald valleys, and how the 
sunshine paled and the skies grew dim! She had a 
little sketch nearly completed. It was a sudden 
opening between two abrupt hills, and in the dis- 
tance a broad, sluggish river bordered with rushes 
and wild flags, and on the opposite bank a flock of 
sheep huddled together, as if in sudden alarm. She 
had rather liked it before, but now she put it away 
out of her sight. Green billa, and running, rush- 
fringed rivers, were, alas, so common! There was 
nothing particularly “novel” or “striking,” even, 
in a fluck of sheep. She was painfully conscious that 
atl these things had been done many times. before— 
why would nature persist in duplicating hills and 
valleys with such tiresome commonness? What 
shouid shedo? Give up altogether—and then what? 
If only in all the world she had some one to go to 
for advice and counsel! But she was quite alone, 
and day by day she grew reticent and shy, and lived 
more within herself, and Mrs. Andrews, believing it 
to be because she felt litted up by the prospect of a 
rich marriage, grew cool and distant towards her, 
and even the old farmer, who had taken her part 
heretofore, coincided with his wife’s opinion. 

Never since the day Malvern came to Seaview had 
the old friendly relations existed between Miss Camp- 
bell and the family. Violet felt the cold and estrange- 
ment, but was too proud and sensitive to ask an ex- 
planation. She was “only a stranger, and had no 
right to other than a stranger’s place,” she said, 
half sadly, half bitterly. Beside, he had been the 
first tostand aloof, and she would not plead for his 
friendship. His cousin engrossed his thoughts so 
utterly he had no need of any one else. Well, she 
was pretty, and she supposed what would be called 
“ fascinating,” with her soft voice and affectionate 
manner, added to her beautiful face and fairy form, 
and it was very natural that his love should revive 
under her constant exertions. For the fact that 
Sarah Arnold had exerted herself in every possible 
way ever since her return to Seaview, to regain her 
old place in her cous iu’s affections, Miss Campbell 
saw plainly. ‘ Well, if she had succeeded, what was 
it to her?” she asked herself, angrily, wishing at 
the same moment that she had never come to Sea- 
view, and above all to Seth Andrews’s. 

* You have only to say the word and you will be 
clear of them all—clear of all the care and burden 
of toil—all the loneliness and desolateness of your 
life,” whispered the tempter. ‘‘ Hundreds do the 
same thing every day and are contented and happy. 
It’s no worse for you to marry for a living than oth- 
ers. Beside, what else can youdo? You will never 
succeed as an artist, you are no seamstress—indeed, 
you are not used to work of any kind. Marriage is 
the only respectable thing left for you. Suppose you 
do not love thie Mr. Malvern jast as you fancied you 
ought to love the man you married, and suppose he 
is a little blase, and possibly not quite stainless in 
morals, and you are fresh and pure as the snow, do 
not such unions take place every day, and nobody is 
shocked or surprised?” 

Poor Violet! what could she say to this specious 
reasoner? what could she do but cry, and get nerv- 
ous, and grow white, and silent, and reserved? And 
when one day the Lion came and knelt at her feet 
and begged to be chained, what could she do but con- 
sent to be victor? Do not blame her too severely, 
you with your exalted ideas of love, and honor, and 
simple goodness, She was only a weak, delicately- 
reared girl, with an innate love of wealth, and ease, 
and refinement. All her life she had been used to 
them—all her life she had been carefully shielded 
from the faintest thought of want or care. Is it any 
wonder she shrank from the hardness and loneliness 
of the future stretching out before her? Is it any 
wonder she yielded to the passionate pleadings of a 





Bat he wished to experience the, to him, novel sen- 
sation of doubt, auxiety, eagerness—the zest, and 
ardor, and suspense of pursuit. The possibility of 
failure did not occur to him; it had never as yet en- 
tered into his experience. 

The morning drive was but the beginning of a 
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tongue so well versed in the oratory of love as Oscar 
Milvern’s, and whispered a trembling “‘ yes?” 

If any one is still inclined to marvel at the weak- 
ness or worldliness of our heroine, I will introduce 
one more extenuating circumstance, which possibly. 
might have influenced her decision, happening as it 





did the evening before Mr. Malvern’s proposal. 





It had been a sunny afternoon, with the summer's 
Sultriness, though it was past the middle of Septem- 
ber, Mr. Andrews and Jack had gone across the 
bay to Orne, a little village twelve miles distant from 
Seaview. They were expected home by six o’clock, 
and possibly earlier. Violet, looking’out over the 
water, saw a dark, ominous cloud lying like a band 
across the horizon, the edges tipped with a dull flame 
color. ‘The wind rolled it up in great billowy masses, 
and the sea grew purple and misty, and the waves 
rolled in with a heavy swash on the foamy shore. 
Just at this moment, a white sai! was faintly discern- 
ible, and by a sudden intuition she felt that he was 
in the boat. There was a quick uplifting of the 
trembling hands, a swift, wordless prayer, and with 
swift steps she ran down stairs and into the kitchen 
where Mrs. Andrews and Linda were preparing sup- 
per. The kitchen was on the leeward side, and they 
had not noticed the rising gale. 

“ There is a storm coming up, and they are just in 
sight!" she cried, in a hoarse, unnatural whisper, 
and sank fainting into a seat, but not before a wild 
shriek from Sadie broke with a deadening crash 
through her fading consciousness. 

There was an hour of fearfal anxiety fand alarm, 
ended at last by the little boat’s weathering the gale, 
and landing her dripping and exhausted occupants 
high up on the sandy beach. With a wild cry Sadie 
had broken away from the rest—they had all gone 
down to the shore—and flung her arms round Jack’s 
neck, and burst into a fit of weeping. 

“You cared, then, Sadie?” Violet heard him 
ask, and without waiting for her answer, turned and 
walked back to the house. 

That night, just before she was asleep, Sadie rapped 
at her door with a request for admittance. It cost 
ber a little struggle, but she bade her enter. The 
storm had passed as quickly as it , and the moon 
was shining full across the —— a soft, mel- 
low radiance through all the 4 

**T could not sleep, I was so excited, and so I ven- 
tured to come here a minute,” she said, by way of 
explanation, sitting down in the moonlight, her long, 
golden-brown curls falling about her shoulders like 
a flossy veil. 

** You are welcome, Mrs. Arnold. I was not think- 
ing of sleep, yet, myselt,” Violet replied. 

‘*T am so glad and thankful, that it does not seem 
asif J could ever sleep again. O Miss Campbell! I 
should not want to live if he had been drowned.” 

Violet felt the blood about her heart grow sudden- 
ly chill, and a faint, sickening sensation creep 
through hernerves. Butshe did not speak, she could 
not, and after a little pause, Sadie went on: 

‘* You see we have been separated so long—Jack 
and I—that any thought of parting is terrible to us. 
I shall never forgive myself .for the past, though he 
forgives me, and—and loves me! Pardon me, Miss 
Campbell, tor speaking of this to you, a stranger, 
and one who cannot, of course, feel any particular 
interest in our affairs, but my heart is so full of 
thanksgiving and happiness to-night, that 1 cannot 
be even discreet, much more silent.’’ 

“ Mr. Andrews’s family have been very kind to me; 
I ought to be glad of anything that adds to their 
happiness,” Violet replied, feeling as if something 
must be said. 

I sappose we shall have the pleasure of congrat- 
ulating you soon,” she said, rising, with a little soft 
laugh. 

“1 do not know,” was the cold reply. 

O, please don’t be offended, Miss Campbell! You 
know happiness, as well as n.isery, likes company, 
and Jack and I very naturally hoped it might be so. 
Please don’t mind my speaking, I did not intend to 
be impertinent. Good-night, and pray forgive me— 
I fear I have troubled you by coming at all,” gliding 
sottly through the moonlight to the door. 

“T have nothing to torgive—good-night.” 

The door opened and closed noiselessly, and Sadie 
Arnold walked swiftly away, a little exultant smile 
on her brilliant, flushed face. 

‘I fancy I have spoilt her night’s sleep, and done 
a good turn for Mr. Malvern at the same time,” she 
said, under her breath. ‘‘ Pvor fools, how blind they 
are! and yet they are so transparent I can see them 
through and through.” 

The next day Oscar Malvern proposed to Miss 
Campbell, and was accepted. 

Della Everett was delighted, having hoped for such 
a copsummativn from the first, and lost no time in 
spreading the report. It came one evening to the 
farmbouse, and though not altogether unexpected, 
it caused a little flush of excitement, and good wishes 
and congratulations were cordially offered. Only 
Jack was silent. 

** Have you no wishes for my happiness?’’ Violet 
asked, when they stood a moment alone, looking out 
on the rounded hills growing sere beneath the au- 
tumn frosts. 

‘* No wish of mine can make or mar your happi- 
ness,” he replied, gravely, without lifting his eyes, 
and so did not see the wistful, yearning look in the 
sweet face uplifted timidly to his. “I am glad for 
your sake that the necessity for toil and struggle is 
past,”’ he added. 

“ What is that you are saying, Jack?” interrupted 
Mr. Andrews, coming towards them. “J don’t say 
that, Miss Campbell. I believe in labor and struggle 
—it develops and strengthens a man or woman. I 
think Providence knew what waa best for mankind 
when he ordained so great a majority to lives of hard- 
ness and toil—it strengthens the soul as well as the 
sinews. No, no, little girl, don’t be glad on this ac- 
count; don’t let yourself think of it in this light. 
Marriage is too holy a thing to be counted on as an 


more’s the pity. You wont be offended with me for 
my plain speaking—it’s what I would have said to 


on her bowed head. : 
With a sudden, impulsive movement, she caught 


tened on his band could it be a tear, Le wondered. | 
The next night Mies Campbell announced her In- 
tention ot leaving Seaview on the following day. It 
was @ little sudden, but Mrs. Andrews said “of 
course she’d have to be making her fix; these rich 
folks didn’t know what was enough, and generally 
laid in under-clothes enough to last a lifetime, to rot 
out and tarn yellow with layin’.” ne 
This she said to Linda after Jack had gone out, as 
he did immediately after tea; and Miss Campbell 
had gone out to drive with Mr. Malvern, 
Jack did not come in until after the family had re- 
tired, an altogether unusual thing with him. There 
was a light burning in Miss Campbell’s room, and 
had been for an hour; but not for his life would he 
have any one suspect he had been standing out un- 
der the poplars all that hour, watching the graceful 
figure seated bafore the table with clasped: hands and 
drooping head. At length she had risen, and sink- 
ing on her knees had lifted her fuce to heaven. 
** God bless her, and give me strength to bear this 
cross!’’ he whispered reverently, and walked hastily 
away, and a moment after stole softly up stairs to 


pered “ Fool!” between the firmly-shut teeth. 
Miss Campbell was ready early, even before Mark 
had harnessed, which fact rather astonished that 


men were concerned, the waiting had been on the 


she came, four months before, but the helpless, weary, 
dependent look had given place to a certain resolute, 
determined expression, which gave her an older look, 
and more collected manner. 

‘* Miss Campbell has changed a sight since she first 
came to Seaview,” Mrs. Andrews said, looking after 
her as Mark drove slowly down the hill, “I most 
wonder her beau didn’t carry her up to town him- 
self; but mebbe "taint genteel, 1 don’t know.” 

“I declare, it seems like baving one of the family 
go. Somehow I took a likin’ to her from the minute 
I heard her pretty, childish voice, so innocent-like 
and soft. We shall miss her, shan’t we, pet?” and 
Mr. Andrews lifted Allie into his arms, his own 
eyes a little misty as he bent over the sobbing child, 

“She gave me this,” she said, in a sobbing whis- 
per, opening her hand and displaying a tiny locket, 
** but it can’t kiss me, and tell me such lovely stories, 
and | had a great deal rather have her stay.” And 
her grief broke out atresh. 

‘ Miss Campbell touk a sight of notice of Allie,” 
her mother said, surreptitiously wiping her eyes 
with the corner of her apron, as she washed the 
dishes at the kitcheu siak. 

‘* Didn’t she ask you to come and see her when she 
lives in state as the rich and aristocratic Lady Mal- 
vern?” asked Sadie, with a gay laugh; which some- 
how jarred upon Mr. Andrews's nerves, and he an- 
swered more sharply than he had ever spoken to her 
before: 

** You, of all persons, should not fling about a wo- 
man’s marrying for money; though I don’t mean by 
this that I believe that Miss Campbell will do sach a 
thing,” he said. , 

** Father!” said his wife, rewonstrating}ly. 

Sadie biashed scarlet, and a gleam like sudden fire 
shot into her eyes, but no one spoke again, and the 
subject dropped. 

The company at the Lincoln House was uearly all 
gone, save atew permanent boarders, and no one 
marvelled greatly at Mr. Malvern’s sudden depart- 
ure the day succeeding Miss Campbell’s, for it was 
not reasonable to expect him to remain long after his 
Jjiancee had left, notwithstanding he had engaged 
rooms for three weeks lounger, only two days before. 
The general opinion was that a speedy marriage had 
been decided on, and there the matter rested so far 
as Seaview was concerned. 

Two years afterwards, Jackson Andrews came by 
appointment to lecture in one of our large manufac- 
turing towns, His friends had sent him to the leg- 
islature the previous winter, where it had been dis- 
covered that he had talents altogether too brilliant 
to be hidden longer in a napkin, and through much 
solicitation he had been induced to enter the field as 
a lecturer on the impending political campaign. His 
evident honesty and purity of nature, his quiet ear- 
nestness, and more, perhaps, his freshness and vital- 
ity, gained tor him a sudden and enviable reputation. 

The address upon this occasion was specially to the 
working-people. L—— had alarge maj rity of work- 
ing-people, and it might have been a “ trick ”’ of the 
party managers—I dare say it was—but that does 
not affect the interest of our story. It is enough that 
it was a subject which more than any other woke all 
the latent powers of the speaker’s heart. There had 
never been such a‘lecture in L——, was the universal 
comment as hand grasped hand in greeting and con- 
gratulation, as the vast crowd surged towards the 
door. One, however, said nothing, but separating 
herself from the excited- and enthusiastic mass, 
walked with a firm swift step towards the platform 
where the lecturer stood receiving the flattering con- 
gtatulations of the managers, There was q faint 
color fluttering in the fair cheek, otherwise she was 
cool and collected. He came down the steps to meet 





ber, and oncs more Jackson Andrews lvoked intu 


escape from labor or care, though it’s too often done, 
my own girl, if ehe was fatherless,” laying his hand | 


his hand, and bending over, touched it with her lips, - 
and was gone ina mwowent. Something warm glis- — 


his room, but not so softly but one pair of ears heard, | 
and one pair of lips smiled mockingly, and whis- 


worthy, as in all his previous experience where wo- 


other side. She was paler and thinner than when 
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the eyes which had haunted him all these long two 
years, despite effurt and resolation. Bat there was 
nothing in his easy cordial greeting that gave any 
hint of this weakness. 

* I could not leave the house without thanking you 
for what you have said to-night,” she said, soberly. 
“* Of its bearing on political matters I know or care 
little. It was the noble argument for individual 
worth, the encouragement to effort for principle’s 
sake, the dignity of all labor rightly and honorably 
performed, for which I thank you, and which will 
help 80 many others beside myself.” 

IT hope it will help some one—it was the one 
thought of my heart to do that,” he said, simply. 
* Bat, pardon me, personally, you can have little 
need of help of this nature.” 

“O, you think I am still making pictures,” she re- 
turned, smiling, “‘ and knowing my olden enthusiasm, 
think the work brings its own reward.” 

“Mrs. Malvern, I do not understand you,” he re- 
plied, perplex. dly. 

A flery red surged to her temples. 

“Tam Violet Campbell, if you please, Mr. An- 
drews.” 

Her hand which had lain lightly in his since the 
first greeting, was nearly crushed in a sudden, fierce 
preasure. 

“I have not seen Mr. Malvern since the evening 
before I left Seaview. I am at present a factory op- 
erative, and though sometimes lonely and weary, 
never really disheartened or unhappy. It is not just 
the life I would have chosen once, but I am very con- 
tent, and try to be faithfal over a few things,” she 
said, with a bright smile. ‘ You saw me attempt to 
make pictures—come and see me weave good, honest 
cotton cloth.” 

“JT will,” he replied, with such hearty earnestness 
that she colored, and withdrew her hand. 

She wanted to ask him about his family—his wife, 
but somehow the question stuck in her throat, and 
she had said “ good-night,” and walked awaywith 
her room-mate before she had mastered herself suf- 
ficiently to ask it. She resolved, however, to bring 
up the subject the first thing, if he came to see her, 
as he said. Se thought she had completely con- 
quered any little folly in which she might at one time 
have indulged—well, she would conquer it now. It 
would be very easy, because he did not suspect—she 
should die with shame if he did. And yet, despite 
her brave resolutions, the hand which he had pressed 
burned hotly, and the memory brought a correspond- 
ing warmth to her cheek. 

It was scarcely nine o’clock the next morning, 
when looking up from her work which she was fix- 
ing, she met the earnest, smiling gaze of a pair of 
brilliant gray eyes fixed steadily upon her. She put 
out her hand with a smile. 

I was so rude last night, Mr. Andrews, that I 
make haste to beg your pardon,” she said, bravely, 
determined to have it over. ‘ I neglected to ask af- 
ter your family.’’ 

“O, I think you may be forgiven,” was the smiling 
reply, “though if Allie knew she had not been first 
in your thoughts, she might complain. You are of- 
ten mentioned by her, as well as my parents. I pre- 
sume you know Linda is married, which leaves us a 
little lonely.” 

** No, I did not know, I have not heard from Sea- 
view since I left there. And your wife—what of 
her?” 

“‘ Never having seen her, I am not prepared to 
speak understandingly,” he repiied, with a look that 
disconcerted her a little, but she managed to stam- 
mer: 

** She—she told me that you loved her, and—and—” 

“Who, Sadie Arnold?” he interrupted, coming 
close to her and looking straight in her eyes. 

‘Yes. She said you forgave her, and it would kill 
you, or something like it, if anything separated you 
again. Of course I supposed you married long ago.” 

“It was alla mi ble falsehood! I never dreamed 
of her telling you such a story. She had no power 
over my heart after I had seen and loved a true wo- 
man, hopeless as I believed my passion to be. Par- 
don my abruptness, I did not mean to tell you this 
now, though I did intend to before I left town,’’ he 
said, boldly, the blushing face and drooping eyes giv- 
ing him courage and hope. 

* But where is she?” Violet persisted. 

“Sadie? married a yearago May I come up this 
evening anti tell you all about it, as well as the other 
matter I alluded to?” he said, with a pleading 
glance. 

** Yes, if you would like to.” And with an assur- 
ance that he should not fail, he took his leave. 

The day was of the proverbial length which has so 
often tormented waiting lovers, but it came to an 
end at last, and following close upon its departure 
came Jack And , a sudden warmth in bis hand- 
some face, and a repressed tenderness in bis wanner. 

I cannot be expected or even desired—it is so much 

more satisfactory to afford some license fur the imag- 








months of struggle for resignation and forgetfulness, 
the arts and machinations of Sadie Arnold, L have 
not time to tell. I will, however, mention, lest some 
* may feel like commiserating Oscar Malvern, that 








he 60 far recovered from the sorrow of his rejection 
by Miss Campbell, as to leave for the continent in 
less than six months in company with a charming 
young lady, who, alas, left a husband in New York— 
the particalar friend of Malvern! 
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AMOS COFFIN’S FALL. 


BY W. H. MACY. 

THE scene of our story opens on the little island of 
Nantucket,the ultima Thule, or “ jamping off-place,” 
of Massachusetts. The time dates back more than 
halt a century, to a period when its people were 
more isolated than now from the continental 
world. A strange compound of the Quaker and the 
Puritan elements, they might almost be said to 
dwell in a miniature world of their own, 80 far as 
intercourse with the mainland of their own country 
was concerned. But the hardy young men pureued 
their giant game in distant seas, while their faithful 
Penelopes waited and hoped in their island home, 
for the return of the long-absent wanderers. A race 
of men and women possessing, even at the present 
day, some marked characteristics, and to a certain 
extent, sui generis. 

A bright, rosy-cheeked maiden, full of life and 
animal spirits, in spite of her plain garb, was Ra- 
chel Barnard, who stood looking through the back 
window of one of the quaint, comfortable old houses 
on “ North Shore Hill.” The window commanded a 
view of the white sand-beach with the broad Atian- 
tic beyond, and no vessel arrived or departed, at least 
during the hours of daylight, unseen by some mem- 
ber of the Barnard family. The old folks could 
hardly a out of sight of the sea; the ma- 
rine picture by the sash of the broad north 
window had become a ity of exist 

A gale was blowing from that quarter, rolling ina 
sea which made a“ heavy chop” on the Bar; and 
the girl stood gazing thoughttuily at the angry white 
caps, till a sbade of anxiety settled upon her fair 
face, and the usual roguish look about her lips was 
subdued to seriousness. ; 

‘* What’s thee thinkin’ of, Rachel?” asked her 
mother, who was putting a batch of pies to bake in 
the cavernous brick oven, which, large as it was, was 
only a sort of outwork or flanker to the immense 
chimney. ‘ Come, thee’d better b» helpin’ me with 
the work, than to be idlin’ and gawzin’ out there. 
The Perseverance wont come down to the Bar to- 
day, I can tell thee. If she’s off Blok Island, she 
wont get in till this wind blows out; and if she’s got 
into Hulmes’s Hole or Oldtown, she’ll stay there for 
to-day, I reckon.” 

** Bat, juet think how it blows, muther!” said Ra- 

chel; ‘‘and we baven’t | eard anything for three or 
four days. 1 do hope she wont come on the coast at 
all in such weather.” 
**There’s no danger; so thee needn't borrow trou- 
ble. Go about thy business,and David Whippey U 
tind thee, allin good time, I’ll warrant. I’ve seen 
many & wuss time than this; and when thy father 
was looked for home in the Good Success—” 

**°T wasn’t the Good Success!’ interrupted her 

husband. * I know jist what thee was going to tell 
her about; but thee’s got the wrong v’y’ge. *Twas 
the Ruby that thee meant, Nabby.” 
“ Well, mebbe 1 did mean the Ruby. I’ve got’em 
mixed up. What I was going to say, was— There 
now take that pipe right out, Eeben Barnard! Thee 
isn’t goin’ to smoke it here in the kitcheu, while the 
bakin’s going on. If it’s stormy out-doors, thee can 
go down. suller.” 

Eeben was fain tocomply with the request thus 
urged, and to profit by what might be termed a hint 
in the imperative mode. Bat the story about the re- 
turn of the Ruby, whatever it might have been, was 
lost to Rachel, and, consequently to my readers. 

*“‘ There’s a vessel coming in!” said Rachel. “ She's 
almost into the Bar, but her sail is so small that I 
didn’t see it until now.” 

‘It’s close-reeted,” observed the mother, know- 
ingly, as she also took her stand at the window. 
“ That’s "Lijah Coleman, comin’ from the Vin’yard. 
I wonder that he should come at all to-day, bat per- 
haps he’s got some very particular news. Eeben!” 
she called at the cellar-door, ‘‘come up and get the 
spygiass and look at ’Lijah comin’ in!” 

“That’s ’Lijah, sure enough,” said the ancient 
mariner, atter a careful scrutiny of the approaching 
vessel. ‘‘ I guess I'll go down-along, and see what 
news he’s got. He’ll be in to the wharf with this 
breeze by the time I get down there. If there’s any 
word from the Perseverance, Rachel,” he continued, 
with an unctuous vink in her direction, “ I’ll come 
right back and let thee know.” 

It will be seen that Nabby Barnard (or as the “ or- 
thography of the period ” has it, Abbie, for she had 
been invested with the solid old scriptural name of 
Abigail) was more than an amateur in matters ma- 
rine; as indeed were most of the island women of 
her age at that time. Shecould hardly have stood 
up through the whole of Hamilton Moore’s catechism ; 
though she understood many sea-phrases, and even 
made use of them herself, sometimes unconsciously. 
She was no heroine of yellow-cover romance, to stride 
a quarter-deck with a horse-pistol in each hand; 
though she might have kept a forecastle in subjec- 
tion by a more feminine weapon, even as she did her 
good man Eeben, who had himself borne the reputa- 








tion of a Tartar on shipboard in his days of active 
service, 


“ There now, Rachel,” said she, “T want thee to 
fly round and lend me a hand; and, as I told thee 
before, don’t borry trouble. I shouldn’t wonder if 
thy name and David Whippey’s were called in meet- 
in’ next Fast Day. The Perseverance has got a good 
voyage, and David bears an excellent name.” 

* How does thee know that, mother?” asked the 
girl, opening wide her blue eyes. 

“ Well, I never told thee before; but thee knows 
that Peter G. saw him and gammed with him in Lee 
Bay—that’s down to the Galley-paguses.” 

“ Yes, I knew that.” 

“* Well, Peter G. told me that David was called the 
fishiest boatateerer aboard, and was always sure of his 
second iron with any kind of a decent chance. Nuw 
then, what does thee think of that?’’ 

The daughter made no reply, other than a blush 
of pride, such as a true Nantucket maiden might 
feel at this flattering testimony to the prowess of her 
knight. She went about her work thoughtfully, and 
with little heed to the wagging of her mother’s en- 
ergetic tongue. The gale increased in violence, roar- 
ing round the corners of the porch, and rattling the 
Spanish-brown back door till the latch-string vibra- 
ted like a pendulum. 

** Father’s coming! and he has brought good news, 
I think, by the looks of his face.” It was the first 
time the anxious girl had spoken for many minutes. 

“ Shut the storm-door when thee comes in!” hailed 
Nabby, with her face against the window, as Keben’s 
boots were heard stamping upthe back steps. ‘‘And 
that scuttle over the pump in the porch wants fixin’ 
before it blows any barder, or we shall have the 
whole roof torn off,” she continued as he entered, se- 
curing both outer and inner door. 

“Ay, it’s time to batten down all the hatches!”’ 
was the reply. ‘‘ ’Lijah Coleman got in just in good 
time—much as ever ’t he come across to-day at all. 
He’s brought news for thee, Rachel. The Persever- 
ance took a pilot yesterday, off Montauk!” 

* What did I tell thee?” put in his spouse. 

** Bat she hasn’t got in yet,” said Rachel, still cher- 
ishing an undefinable fear. 

** No, she isn’t in,’’ replied the old sailor, “‘ nor she 
can’t well get in with this wind. She may be several 
days outside. When I was in the‘ Ark’ we b:atand 
banged over a fortnit after we made the land.” 

(Eeben Barnard is not to be understood as claiming 
to have been coeval with Noah; but simply as refer- 
ring to a well-known Nantucket whaler with that 
singular name.) 

The storm continued two days with little abate- 

ment, before it blew itself out.. For days and weeks 
thereafter the old telescope was in almost constant 
use at the north window of the Barnard mansion, as 
well as at many others, where anxious hearts yearned 
for the arrival of dear ones. Bat anxiety merged 
into apprehension; apprehension into despair; and 
the Perseverance came not. Several other ships 
which had left the cruising grounds at a much later 
date, had reached home in safety; and it was at last 
conceded by the most sanguine, that the old ship 
must have gone down in the gale with all hands, in- 
cluding, of course, the Montauk pilot who had 
boarded her, as reported. 
Rachel Barnard mourned sincerely for her sailor- 
lover, and for a long time, like her namesake of old, 
refused to be comforted. Thesummer passed away, 
and September set in with no tidings from the lost 
mariners. A new suitor for the girl’s hand had ap- 
peared, in the person of Amos Coffin, who had ar- 
rived second mate of the Galen, and was going out 
again as mate in the same ship. She was slow to 
listen to hia proposals of immediate marriage, though 
backed up, as they were, by the approval of her pa- 
rents. The young man was importanate, as he had 
no time to lose, and there could be really no objec- 
tion to him on the score of character or professional 
standing. 

The reader has already seen that Nabby Barnard 
was, to use a homely but expressive phrase, “the 
best horse in the team,” and that her husband would 
be likely to acquiesce quietly in any arrangement 
upon which she might decide. And though the good 
dame was not deficient in natural feeling, neither 
was she wanting in the managing thrift which dis- 
tinguished the Folger stock from which she had 
sprang, and, as a genera) thing, the religious sect of 
which she was a member. 

Averse, from conscientious scruples as well as 
from maternal tenderness, to anything like coercion 
of her daughter’s actions in a matter of such mo- 
ment, she felt it right to use great latitude in the 
way of mora! suasion. 

‘I think, Rachel,” she said, one day about the 
middle of September, as they sat sewing together, 
“that thee had better make up thy mind to have 
Amos Coffin. I speak fur thy own good, tur I don’t 
believe thee’ll ever do better.” 

I can’t think of it yet, mother,’’ said the girl. 
“ And though perhaps I ought not to say so, it seems 
sinful fur thee to urge it so soon. It is hardly cer- 
tain yet that the Perseverance is lost.” 

“ For that matter nothin’ is certain in this world; 
but | would like to know where thee thinks she 
could possibly be, not to be heard from for five 
monthe afier sbe had made Montauk P’nt and took 
her pilot? Will thee answer me that?” 

“No, I cannot answer it; buat still I feel that I 
ought to wait longer, even were it only out of re- 
spect to David’s memory.” 

** It can dv no good, Rachel. And since thee has 
seen tit to taunt me with sinfuiness, I must say it is 
sinful to dwell upon thy loss so long as thee does. 
The Lord has taken away the man thee had sot thy 





heart upou, and thee must bow to his will.” 





* So I try to do, mother, but it is too much to ask 
of me to marry 80 soon.” . 

‘“* But thee knows how the case stands, and that 
thee must make up thy mind very soon, for the Galen 
sails next mouth. And it seems to me like flyin’ in 
the face of Providence to throw away such a chance 
as thee has offered now. I don’t know of any young 
map belongin’ to the meet’n’ that would make thee a 
more likely husband than Amos Coffia. Of course 
thee knows I wouldn’t want thee to marry out o’ 
meetin’.” 

“ I’ve nothing to say against Amos Coffin,” replied 
Rachel. ‘‘I suppose I cuuld learn to love him, in 
time, bat not now. Andif he really cares for me, 
why not—I hear that heis going a short voyage this 
time; does thee know if that is true?”’ 

** Yes, it’s true that the Galen is fittin’ for ’Brolus 
Banks, and that’s a kind of plum pudd'n voyage. I 
don’t think she’ll be gone more’n a year. But thee 
knows ‘a bird in the hand’s worth two in the bush,’ 
and I think thee’s foolish to put him off. I shall be 
sorry for thee if thee loses the chance. His folks are 
well off, and Amos is pretty furehanded of his own 
earnin’s.” 

“ 1 don’t care for that, mother,” said the warm- 
hearted girl, rather impatiently. “And 1 think it’s 
even more sinful to urge that as an argument.”’ 

For, in trying to serve God and mammon at one 
and the same time, Nabby Barnard had lost a point. 
Her advice to look after the main chance followed 
too closely upon her sophistical reasoning about sub- 
mission to the Divine Will. 

And though, in virtue of the strict habits of re- 
spect and obedience to which Rachel! had been reared, 
a mother’s wish, strongly expressed, was, in most 
cases, tantamount to a direct command, yet in this 
instance, she felt herself called upon to disregard it. 
She could give no encouragement to a new suitor 
while there remuined a possibility of David Whip- 
pey’s return. And Amos, on learning her determin- 
ation that evening, accepted the situation, resolving 
to make another voyage and bi-je his time. 

When Evben Barnard rolled up the curtain of the 
wide north window the next morning, his eyes fell 
upon a ship under sail heading for the anchorage at 
the back of the Bar. She wascoming down rapidly 
before a favoring breezé, and had already begun to 
strip her light canvas fur coming to. 

*“ Come, Nabby!”’ cried the old man, as he hurried 
for his spygiass, ‘‘ it’s time thee was stirring thy 
stumps. Here’s the John Jay coming down to the 
Bar, loaded as deep asa sand-barge. I don’t think 
he’s prudent, so late in the season, and almost time 
for the line gale. He’d better gone into Oldtown, 
Better gone into Oldtown,” he repeated, musingly, 
as he was adjusting the fucus to his own particalar 
mark. Bat as soon as he rested the glasson the 
wooden bar, nailed across the window for that special 
purpose, and brought his eye to it he exclaimed: 

“Taint the Juhn Jay! It’s a bigger ship, and 
she’s got something in her foretups’l—a P— Nabby! 
it’s the PARSEVERANCE!” 

“Eben Barnard, thee’s crazy! The Parseverance 
went to the bottom long ago.” 

** If shé did, she’s blasted and come up again, for 
there she is, afloat, and well manned, too, by the 
way things are handled.” 

** Le’ me take the glass,”’ said Nabby, imperatively, 
suiting the action to the word, and changing the 
focus to her mark. 

A glance was enough to satisfy her. . 

“‘ Thee’s right, Eeben; it isthe Perseverance. But 
we must break it easy to Rachel, or the poor child’ll 
go crazy.” 

A boat was seen pulling in for the Cliff Shore, as 
soon as the ship anchored, and the whole mystery 
was soon explained. It was, indeed, the Persever- 
ance, safely returned, and bringing an agony of joy 
to many hearts which had been long in mourning. 
But short-lived was the sunshine to the heart of 
Rachel Barnard, to be obscured by yet darker clouds 
than before—for her lover was not on board! 

The pilot had been pat on board off Montauk 
Puint, as reported, but as the gale came on the same 
night, the ship was blown off, and while lying to, her 
leaks, which had before been considerable, increased 
to so great adegree that it was thought advisable, 
for the safety of the ship, to put her before it. All 
that night and all the next day, the storm howled 
with unabated fary, and the ship had run so far to 
leeward while scudding, that when the weather mod- 
erated they found themselves a long way off the 
coast. As the wind still continued from the north- 
ward, the pumps were kept going, and the ship ran 
down to a point in the island of Barbadoes. Here it 
was foand necessary to discharge the whole cargo, 
and repair the ship. Various causes of delay oc- 
curred, and much time was thus consumed before she 
was in readiness to sail again for home. 

A few days before her departure, David Whippey 
went on shore, with others of his shipmates. He 
separated from the rest—and that was all that was 
known of his fate. But traces of blood had been 
found on the pier, with marks of a violent struggle. 
The young man never reported himself on board the 
Perseverance; and, with heavy hearts, bis shipmates 
gave up the last hope of his safety, and spread their 
canvas for Nantucket Bar. 

At that date, communication with the West India 
Islands was not, as now, a thing of every day; and 
no tidings of the ship reached Nantucket from the 
day of the gale until she appeared off the Bar with 
flying colors, bringing her own report. 

Of course, under the circumstances, it was no time 
for Amos Coftin to press his suit upon the stricken 
girl. But as Rachel had freely promised that she 
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ination—to detail the explanations, delightful as 
they apparently were, to the parties concerned. I 
can mention, however, that Juck emilingly exhibited 
a little locket which he had admitted he had willfully 
and: premeditatedly purloined from his little sister— 
who had nearly cried her eyes out from the supposed 
loss—and had worn ever since, despite his reason 
and better sense—for he believed her a wite—but 
which he could not help: Of the misunderstandings 
and pride, the mutual love and doubt, the long 
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would remain single until the return of the Galen, 
unless he to whom she bad been plighted should ap- 
pear, alive, to urge his claim, he went on board with 
high hopes, trusting that the great healer, Time, 
would remove all obstacles to his union with her. 

The Galen had nearly completed a successful cruise 
on the Abrolhos Banks, when she was boarded by an 
officer from a Britieh frigate, who was sent on some 
trifling matter of business, which required but a few 
minutes’ stay. The boats’ crew were ordered to re- 
main in their places, alongside. But the mate, in 
tending the man-ropes at the rail, recognized a face 
among that little group of seamen, the sight of which 
stirred a demon within him. The tace of young 
Whippey, whom all at home supposed to have been 
murdered on the pier at Barbadoes—the victim of a 
press-gang, doomed to servitude tor an indefinite pe- 
riod under the British flag! 

The impulse to speak his name in tones of hearty 
cheer was checked ere it found expression. Amos 
Coffin, whose reputation had stvod without blemish, 
was tempted beyond his strength. He pretended 
not to recognize his fellow-townsman, and fell back 
out of sight; but a sealed letter, dexterously thrown, 
fluttered at his feet on the quarter-deck. Lvoking 
furtively about him, he hastily concealed it. The 
officer passed down the side into the boat; she was 
pushed off, and Whippey went back into bondage, 
without a word or a sign from one of his townsmen. 

Amos Ccflin alone possessed the secret of his ex- 
istence. The letter was directed to Rachel Barnard; 
and, strange to say, he who could make up his mind 
to keep the secret, to disown and abandon his friend 
because of rivalry in love, could not break the seal of 
the letter addressed to her. He tore it to shreds and 
threw it into the sea. He reasoned that the secret 
was now safe in his own breast. None of his ship- 
mates could have recognized Whippey in the boat, 
or, of course, they would have mentioned it freely. 
It was not certain tuat Whippey himseif had known 
him (Coffin); and} as for the letter, he could not pos- 
sibly know what became of it, after he tossed it over 
the quarter-rail. 

So, with the worm remorse gnawing at hia heart, 
yet still unable to bear the thought of giving up at 
the eleventh hour the Rachel tor whom he had serv- 
ed so long, he kept bis own counsel; and the true- 
hearted maiden, despairing of ever hearing further 
tidings of her first love, yiclded to his persevering 
suit, backed up by the advice and persuasion of her 
friends. She consented to become his wife at a cer- 
tain date, still with the same reservation; for she 
had never yet been able to give up David as entirely 
lost. * 

The Friends had been inf »rmed in open meeting, 
on two consecutive First: Days, of that which they 
all knew betore— that marriage was intended between 
Amos Coffin and Rachel Barnard. The elders, from 
the high seats tacing the congregation, looked duwn 
with complacent approbativa uyon the fair maiden, 
who was to find, in this fortanate marriage, forget- 
falness of her deep serrows, and a recompense for 
her long-tried patience; and glanced, with a feeling 
of professional pride, at the well knit figure of the 
young seaman who was to command the Galen on 
her next voyage, ashe sat, in demure silence, ou the 
“ men’s side.” of the meeting-house—with the guilty 
secret burning at his vitals. 

Nabby Barnard, the very incarnation of bustle and 
importance, had made preparations for the great 
event on the most liberal scale that their means 
afforded, while Eeben, well content with the turn 
which matters had taken, looked on approvingly, as 
he compared notes with his intended son-in-law re- 
specting the recent cruises of the Galen, as following 
in the tracks of the Ark and the Ruby. 

Time and again, during the fortnight covered by 
the public announcement of the banns, had Coffin, as 
he looked in the fair, chastened face of his betrothed, 
been tempted to reveal the truth. But it was too 
late; it would be cruel, now, to probe an old wound, 
almost healed. There was not one chance in a hun- 
dred that Whippey would ever live to return, he rea- 
soned. He was swallowed up in the insatiable maw 
of the English navy. There was no prospect of his 
discharge; for the Bonaparte wars were intermin- 
able, and the wooden walls must be manned, by fair 
means or foul. Was it not better for Rachel to be 
kept in ignorance, and to become his wife, than to 
wear out her young life in hopeless waiting for a 
prospective happiness which could never arrive? 

Thas he strove to quiet his conscience, and, in eve- 
ry case, ended with the miserable reficction that it 
was too late—that he had gone too farto turn back. 
He could never make up his mind to confess the sup- 
pression of Rachel’s letter; he must still wear the 
mask, and continue to act the living lie. 

The plain, unpainted seats of the Friends’ meeting- 
house were all filled with spectators, including many 
who were not members of the Society, on the ap- 
pointed “ Fiith-Day,” which was to witness the 
union of the young couple. The usual silence, 
which pervades the assemblages of these peculiar 
people af all times, save when some member is in- 
wardly moved to break it by what has been aptly 
termed “ thinking aloud,” was intensitied as they 
stood erect and took each other by the hand, to per- 
form, with their own acts and voices, the most inter- 
esting and impressive of all our forms of marriage 
ceremony. ; 

At this moment, a powerfal young map, clad in the 
garb of the sect, with his face shaded from observa- 
tion by the brim of his broad hat and a handkerchief 
held in his hand, entered, and walked quietly down 
the aisle, towards the spot where the twain had 
taken their stand to exchange solemn promises in 








⸗ 
the presence of God and man. A slight frown was 
seen to gather on the brows of the elders at this un- 
timely interruption ; but Amos Coffin, too mach pre- 
occupied in mind to notice it, had already commenc- 
ed aloud the formula: 

I now take this, my friend—” 

** Rachel!” spoke the new-comer, in a low, re- 
proachfal voice. 

She turned her modest glance at the sound; their 
eyes met, and, with the single word ‘** David!” on her 
lips, she sank to the floor. 

Whippey sprang forward, supporting the light form 
with one arm, while the other, with the fist involan- 
tarily closed, was extended towards the conecience- 
stricken bridegroom. Buta single look at the eyes, 
flaming with an expression 80 out of place in this 
temple of peace, was safficient. Amos tottered from 
the presence of him he had wronged; then, recover- 
ing himeelf, rushed for the door. 

* What meaneth all this?” asked several voices at 
once, breaking the spell by which utter astonishment 
had held them antil now. The whole congregation 
had risen in their seats, and the young man was, of 
course, generally recognized. 

He had deposited his burden in the arms of her 
parents, and now tarned towards the inquiring elders. 
He had nv trace about him of the placid Friend—he 
was but the wronged, indignant, impetuous son of 
the ocean. For the Quaker-seamen of Nantucket, in 
that day, might be said to live in a kind of dual 
existence. 

“It means this!” he roared, in a voice of thunder. 
“That Rachel Barnard is saved, just in time, from a 
life of misery. For she must, sooner or later, have 
found out the baseness of the man who has just 
sneaked out of this house.” 

“ Baseness?” repeated Rachel, recovering herself. 
“How is this? His conduct to me was ever 
honorable.” 

** So you believed, in your trusting innocence,” he 
answered, turning to her. “But he knew, Rachel— 
he alone, of all here present, knew, that I was alive, 
and serving in a British man-of-war under compul- 
sion! and he had the baseness to pretend that he 
knew me not!” 

“Perhaps he may not have known thee, David,” 
suggested a mild voice from the high seats. 

“Do you want more proof than this cuwardly con- 
duct at sight of me now?” demanded the young 
man, fiercely. “I threw him a letter—a letter di- 
rected to her; he destroyed the letter and kept the 
secret. May it burn his base heart as long as he 
lives!” 

* David Whippey, thee forgets where thee is! Is 
this a time or place fur such language? Peleg,” he 
continued, extending his hand to meet that of his 
associate elder, “ it is well that we bring the meeting 
toa close, and that this matter be explained else- 
where.” 

The hand-shaking was the signal for the gathering 
to disperse; and the return of the lost seaman, as it 
were, from the dead, with the attendant circum- 
stances, was soon the subject of gossip and discussion 
throughout every household in the island. 

When ’Lijah Coleman sailed for the Vineyard on 
the afternoon of the same day, he bore Amos Coffin 
as aypassenger. He was known, in after life, to have 
been in command of a whaler from one of the British 
provinces; but he could never again tace his indig- 
nant fellow-townsmen. 

After a suitable interval of time, Rachel Barnard 
again stood in the same spot on the floor of the 
meeting-house, and exchanged promises with her 
first love. The descendants of this marriage, though, 
for the most part, apostates to the peculiar religious 
faith of their ancestors, still ‘‘ vex the sea with their 
fisheries,” and wield the harpoon and lance with 
vigor and skill, as of yore. 


A QUEER PEOPLE. 

Chambers’ Journal, discussing a book of mission- 
ary travels in Africa, thus alludes to one of the tribes 
which are tound iu that terra incognita: “ But the 
strangest of all are the stories told of the Dokos, 
who live among the moist, warm bamboo woods to 
the south of Kaffa and Susa. Only four feet high, of 
a dark-olive color, savage and naked, they have 
neither houses nor temples, neither fire nor human 
food. They live only on ants, mice and serpents, 
diversificd by a few roots and fruits; they let their 
nails grow long, like talons, the better to dig for 
ants, and the more easily to tear in pieces their fa- 
vorite snakes. They do not marry, but live indis- 
criminate lives of animals, multiplying very rapidly, 
and with very little maternal instinct. The mother 
nurses the child for only a short time, accustoming it 
to eat ants and serpents as soon as possible; and 
when it can help itself, it wanders away where it 
will, and the mother thinks no more about it. The 
Dokvs are invaluable as slaves, and are taken in 
large numbers. The slave-bunters hold up bright- 
colored clothes a8 soon as they come to the moist, 
warm bamboo woods where these human monkeys 
live, and the poor Dokos cannot resist the attractions 
offered by such superior people. They crowd round 
them, and are taken in thousands. In slavery they 
are docile, attached, obedient, with few wants and 
excellent health. They have only one fault; a love 
for ants, mice and serpents, and a habit of speaking 
to Yer with their heads on the ground and their heels 
in the air. Yer is their idea of a superior power, to 
whom they talk in this comical nature when they 
are dispirited of angry, or tired of ants and snakes, 
aod longing fur unknown food. The Dokos seem to 
come nearest of all people yet discovered to the ape.” 








WHITE PINE SILVER MINES. 


The first discovery of silver ore in the White Pine 
district was made three years ago on the west side of 
the range. The ore, thuagh not of the richest quall- 
ty, was considered above the average. The discover- 
ers, who were men of moderate means, began a year 
later the building of a crushing-mill. Two years ago, 
an Indian, the leader of a wandering squad which 
was hanging about the camp, told the miners that 
they were not at the right place, but that far up 
among the summits he knew of a rock which was 
vastly rich, and which he would point out to them 
for a satisfactory reward. 

Probably nothing further would have been thought 
of the incident, had not the mine on which they were 
at work proved a failure. For a pony and a sack of 
flour the Indian now agreed to point out the desired 
locality, and, leading them along the mountain to 
what is now called Treasure Peak, on its eastern 
edge, where the dolomite or coarse limestone, which 
is the prevailing rock of the district, crops out sharp- 
ly on the face of the precipitous cliff, he pointed con- 
tidently to some dull-looking rock, which he thought 
to be just what his employers were in search of. 
The party, tired by their mountain jaunt, were in 
no mood to be humbugged. The rock looked more 
like a weather-worn basalt or the rusty slag of an 
iron foundry than like anything bearing silver, and 
they were savagely indignant. So they kicked She- 
sho-ne “Jim” off the hill, with an intimation that’ 
he would very likely get his head split open if he 
ever attempted any more nonsense with them; and, 
gathering up a few samples of the supposed worth- 
less rock, they returned. 

Several weeks later, a lump of the rock, lying un- 
tested in the blacksmith’s shop at the mill, was plac- 
ed in the fire of the forge, and in a few minutes 
large globules of pure silver glided out from all sides 
of the mass. Both the quantity of the metal and 
the ease with which it was separated was a surprise. 
Back went the party to Treasure Mountain, and the 
now celebrated Hidden Treasure Mine was located. 
A half underground cabin was built in which they 
passed the winter. 

In the spring the snow prevented work till May. 
These men were poor; provisions had to be brought 
ninety miles from Austin, and it was a tedious task 
to transport a dozen tons of the rock over a rough, 
pathless mountain, thirty miles to the nearest miil. 
From it $17,000 were extracted. It is only a little 
more than twelve months since the news of the rich 
discovery was made public by the Nevada and Cali- 
fornia press. 
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WILLING AND FAITHFUL. 

A few years ago, a large drug firm in this city ad- 
vertised for a boy. Next day the store was thronged 
with-applicants, among them a queer-looking little 
fellow, accompanied by a woman, who proved to be 
his aunt, in lieu of faithless parents by whom be had 
been abandoned. Looking at this little waif, the 
merchant in the store promptly said, ‘*Can’t take 
him—places all full; besides, he is toosmall.” “I 
know he is small,” said the woman, “ but he is will- 
ing and faithful.” There was a twinkle in the boy’s 
eyes which made the merchant think again. A part- 
ner in the firm volunteered to remark that he ‘did 
not see what they wanted of such a boy—he wasn’t 
bigger than a pint of cider.” Butafter consultation, 
the boy was set to work. A few cays later, a call was 
made on the boys in the store for some one to stay all 
night. The prompt response of the little fellow con- 
trasted well with the reluctance of others. In the 
middle of the night the merchant looked in to see if 
all was right in the store, and presently discovered 
his youthful protege busy scissoring labels. “ What 
are you doing?” said he. ‘1 did not tell you to work 
nights.” ‘‘I know you did not tell me so, but I 
thought I might as well be doing something.” In 
the morning the cashier got orders to “ double that 
boy’s wages, for he is willing.” Only a few weeks 
elapsed before a show of wild beasts passed through 
the streets, and very naturally all hands in the store 
rushed to witness the spectacle. A thief saw his op- 
portunity, and entered at the rear door to seize 
something, but in a twinkling found himself firmly 
clutched by the diminutive clerk aforesaid, and, after 
a struggle, was captured. Not only was a robbery 
prevented, but valuable articles taken from other 
stores were recovered. When asked by the mer- 
chant why he staid behind to watch when all others 
quit their work, the reply was, “ You told me never 
to leave the store when others were absent, and I 
thought I’d stay.” Orders were immediately given 
once more: ‘‘ Double that boy’s wages: he is willing 
and faithful.” To-day the boy is getting a salary of 
$2500, and next January will become a member of 
the firm. 
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A TEXT FOR YOUNG MEN, 

A better subject. for young men to meditate upon was 
never written than the following by Swift: “ No man 
ever made an ill figure who understood his own tal- 
ents, nor a good one who mistook them.” Young men 
do not fail in pursuits in life becausé they Jack ability 
to succeed, half as often as from the neglect to study 
the real calibre of their minds. A moderate capacity, 
industriously directed, will accomplish much more 
than a wrong application of the most brilliant qualifi- 
cations. Study therefore yourselves. Ai to find out 
the actual talents you possess, and endeavor to make 
the best use of them, and you can hardly come short 
of making a good figure in the world; and, what is 
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JOSEPHINE TO NAPOLEON, 
ON HIS MARRIAGE DAY. 





BY A. W. BELLAW. 
— — 


I hear the shouts of many voices fair 

Bend artful arches o'er the bannered street, 
And the still welcome of fond eyes is there, 
' And homage that is sweet. 


The heart of France beats in one festival, 
For now the glory of her line is sure; 
And her proud tally is continual 
Through what I must endure. 


Napoleon, whom I ever loved and love, 
If it may reach thee from my loneness, know 
My poor heart, too, would send its meed to prove 
How still its blessings flow! 


And 0, to feel that I am not despised, 
And know you turn not from me to forget, 
Assures I have, though much be sacrificed, 
Something to live for yet. 


And I will turn me from my murmuring, 
If thou art blest and breathe a better breath; 
I cannot die with thee, but I can cling 
To something after death. 





NED WHISTON’S SWEETHEART. 


CHAPTER I. 
HEARTS AND TARTS. 


HAVE you never observed that certain shops seem 
to bave been taken at a long lease by Failure, and 
underlet to unfortunate speculators, who struggle 
for a little while to establish a business, and then 
suddenly vanish? No. 10 Dreary street, Bedford 
Square, held this unsatisfactory position in the world 
of trade. It had been a grocery for three months, 
when creditors came and removed the stores, leaving 
nothing behind but a mixed smell of tallow and mo- 
lasses. A watchmaker had tried to establish himself 
there, but his strongest magnifying glass, though 
ever glued to his eye, failed to detect a customer, 
and no sound was ever beard in his shop but the tic 
—the tic douloureux—of his merchandize. Ofcourse 
his affairs were soon wound up. Then a crinoline 
merchant made an indelicate exhibition of feminine 
under-garments, without, however, adding to the 
bustle of the establishment. It was now de- 
voted to refreshment, but stomachic puffs tempted 
the passers-by as little as the dorsal had done; gin- 
ger-beer ruled flat, lemonade was a drug, buns were 
heavy, and poor Annie Johnstone found the prob- 
lem of keeping the wolf from the door—the wolf which 
no king or parliament can extirpate—more difficult 
to solve daily. She sat bebind her little dingy 
counter writing a letter, with but small chance of a 
customer coming in to interfere with the work of 
com position. 


‘““My DEAR UNCLE WILLIAM,— Papa told me I 
was never to apply to you, because you had helped 
him once, and had refused to do so again, and you 
were displeased because we tried to keep a shop, 
which indeed has been a very lame attempt, for 
there is no chance of the shop’s keeping us. I dis- 
obey him now, because I do not know what else to 
do. Ihave not seen or heard of papa for five days, 
and almost fear that something ay have happened 


to him, though he often has to hide for a little time, 


because of creditors; for he has not been nm.ach more 
successful in getting to sell coal or wine on commis- 
sion, or as an agent for insurance companies, than I 
have been as a confectioner, and he has not brought 
me any money now for a longtime. He hinted to 
me that he might go abroad, but I hardly think he 
would have done that without letting me know; and 
yet he was always so afraid of his letters being stop- 
ped, and helping people to trace him, that he may 
have done it. If the rent is not paid by Monday, I 
shall be turned out of the house, and then what am 
I todo? You see, dear Uncle William, I am obliged 
to write to you, because | bave no one else to ask; 
and if you will not pat me in the way of earning my 
living somehow, I must positively beg, and that 
would be even more discreditable than selling, or 
trying to sell, pastry, wouldn’t it? It really is not 
my fault; [ have tried my best, and dined on stale 
buns for days and days.— Your affectionate niece, 
“ANNIE JOHNSTONE.” 


She directed this letter to ‘‘ William Johnstone, 
Esq., Jons-house Villa, Southend,” and laid it on the 
counter before her just as a customer came in—a 
very young man, with very shiny boots and hat, 
brilliant gloves, and a natty umbrella, who salated 
on entering in @ manner not customary amongst 
Englishmen, who generally remained covered in a 
shop, however attractive the mistress of it may be. 

** Good morning, Miss Johnstone,” said he, in an 
embarrassed way; ‘‘ I have come fur my luncheon.”’ 

If the youth looked embarrassed, the girl looked 
vexed. She colored over her forehead, and knit her 
brows strangely, considering how few customers she 
had, and how great was her need of them. Her 
reply, too, was as impolitic as the expression of her 
countenance, being an intimation that she was 
afraid she had nothing to offer him. - 

**O,” he replied, “1 never eat heavy luncheons; 
just a basin of soup and a glass of sherry.” 

**T have no soup, and the sherry is out.” 

“ Well, now I think of it, I am tired of soup; [ 





more, being one among those who lived not in vain. 


had sooner have a sandwich and a pint bottle of 
Bass.” ‘ 
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“I cannot give you those either,” said she. 

“O, well,” he persi:ted, “ it’s of no consequence. 
Here is some pastry, and I am very fond of pastry; 
and that, with a bottle of ginger-beer—” 

The girl, who had been constraining herself with 
difficalty, now broke out, “ You can get a good 
Juncheon at a dozen places close by!” she exclaimed 
with uncalled-for vehemence; “why do you not go 
to one of them?” 

IA like this best,” he etammered, ‘“ Your pas- 
try, though not, perhaps, quite what you might call 
new, seems to agree with me better; or I mean, you 
know—” 

“You come here out of charity!’’ cried the girl, 
bursting intotears, “You think I am poor and want 
custom, and so you come here and try to eat—etuff: 
and Iam sure you go where you can get proper food 
afterwards somewhere else. It is not my fault if [ 

can’t have things nice!” 

O, for goodness’ sake!—O, don’t ery! O, my pret- 
ty—I mean to say, I don’t know what I am saying,” 
cried the youth in great distress. “ Well, if you 
must have the truth, I do not come here for your 
stale tarts, but because I fell in love with you through 
the window one day; and every time I have come 
here I have fallen more and more in love with you; 
and if you will not love me back, and promise to 
marry me, l’jl~I don’t know what I wont do; 
there!” 

Secing that hie charmer did not give any signs of 
being farther offended, but only left «ff crying, and 
looked down in confusion, the youth took courage, 
dropped his gloves into bis hat, and his hat on a 
little round table, and leaned bis elbows ou the 
connter over against Annie, who did not draw back; 
and thus the young people’s heads were not separated 
by any very cruel distance. 

‘* What nonsense,” she murmured. 

“It may be nonsense to expect you will ever like 
me,” replied the youth; ‘but it is serious earnest 
that I have not been able to get you out of my head 
all this month, try what [ would; and all my friends 
are wondering what is the matter with me. If I 
have not the chance of getting you for my wife, I do 
not care whether I pass my examination or not. 
That is sense, I hope.” 

“Bat you are 89 young.” : 

“T'll bat I am older than you!” 

O, but that is nothing. And then—you are a 
gentleman.” 

“And 60 are you a lady,” sald the youth. “O, I 
learned all about you from your father. I saw him 
leaving this honse one day, and a little while after- 
wards I met him in a smoking-room, and we hap- 
pened to get into conversation. He told me how he 
had lost his property in unfortunate speculations— 
on the turf and otherwise—and how, instead of sit- 
ting down helplessly, as so many young ladies who 
have been brought up in luxury would do, you tried 
to earn a living so pluckily. And that made me love 
you still more.” 

“ Did you tell my father you knew the shop, and 
had seen me?” 

“ Why, no; I did not like todo that.” 

“Why?—Ah! I know the reason; he borrowed 
money of you!” cried Annie, coloring with vexation. 

“Only a trifie—the veriest trifle.” 

“And I cannot even repay that! You see how 
hopeless and foolish an engagement between us 
would be.” 

* No, I don’t.” 

**] have nothing in the world, and no expecta- 
tions.”” 

No more have I,” cried the lad, with exultation. 
**7 have nothing in the world, and J have no ex- 
pectations. Why, we were ordained for each other!” 

Tn the course of further parley, it transpired that 
the young man’s name was Edward Whiston; that 
he was articled to a solicitor, and had just served his 
time; also, that he had gained applause in private 
theatricals, and had an idea that bis real vocation 
was the stage—an evident resource in case Mr. John- 
stone, the father, did not turn up, and Mr. Johnstone, 
the uncle, refused to receive his piece, a state of 
affairs which would render an immediate marriage 
prudent. Annie did not quite see the logic of this, 
but owned that her distress at seeing Mr. Edward 
Whiston (wel) N—ned) come in for a bad lunch every 
other day, was caused by a peculiar objection to re- 
ceive charity from him, which would not have occur- 
red to her in the case of any other. human being. 
Smith, Brown, Jones, or Robinson might have killed 
themselves with bad pie-crust, and while wondering 


incompleteness about either the friendship or the 
love upon which the digestive organs have not set 
their seal. I do not deny that the more ethereal kiss 
may be the correct sigillum amoris, but every con- 
ner of the shop was visible from the street, and as for 
asking her lover into the back parlor while her father 
was absent, Annie was far too correct a young lady 
to think of such a thing, and, indeed, Master Ned 
had not the impudence to hint at an invitation of the 
kind being welcome. So they ratified their engage- 
ment with oysters and porter, seated opposite to each 


: Other at a little round marble-topped table; and 


when the meal was concluded, they felt as if they 
had been acquainted for months. 

On returning #0 late to the office the day before, 
Ned Whiston had been subjected to troublesome 
questioning as to what he had been doing with him- 


' selfall the time; so he took care to leave early to- 


day, announcing his intention of returning at the 
same hour on the morrow. 

But on the following morning he was sent off to 
Cheeter with certain important deeds. That was on 
the Thursday, and he did not get back till Saturday 
night; and as be lived at home, some fifteen miles 
out of town, with observant relatives, be could not 
getaway on the Sunday without exciting awkward 
curiosity; so that it was not till luncheon-time on 
Monday that he entered Dreary street with a throb- 
bing heart. The shutters were up at N». 10. Poor 
Ned felt fora moment as if his heart and lungs bad 
struck work. Was she dead? No, no; impvussible. 
Her father, perhaps; he had disappeared suddenly, 
and might have committed suicide. The idea of dis- 
turbing a recent sorrow made him drop the bell- 
handle without ringing, and look round for a likely 
place for information. There was a brush-shop im- 
mediately opposite, and the portly dame who kept it 
was standing in the doorway, eyeing him with a 
certain curiosity. She had a good-natured look 
about her, so he crossed the road, and asked her if 
she knew what was the matter. 

“Lor!” exclaimed the woman; “and I who 
thought you would perbaps tell me; eure you were 
a friend or relative, or something, I thought, going 
there most days the last month and more!” And 
she seemed quite injured. 

 T only went as a—customer,” said Ned; “but I 
have got to take a sort of interest, and so, seeing the 
shop shut up—” 

* I see, I see; you look quite pale; come in and sit 
down. Lor! I’ve been a young girl myself, and I 
remember hearing how Jim was took when he first 
heard I had the measles. No, it’s nothing of that 
sort; she went away quite well, as far as I could see, 
only crying.” 

“She has gone away, then?’’ 

“ Bless you, yes; didn’t I say so? A gentleman, 
not her father, came in a cab at twenty-five minutes 
past ten yesterday morning, or perhaps it might be 
a little nearer the half hour; I saw him, because my 
room looks out on the street, and I was before the 
glags putting on my bonnet for church. My hus- 
band used to goto chapel, and, I believe, prefers it 
now, only I wont put up with nothing so vulgar. 
What gentle-folks do you see at chapel? I say to 
him. Why, look at the carriage company as goes to 
church, compared to—” 

‘ What aged gentleman?” interrupted Ned. 

“ Well, middle-aged; or, as he was got up youth- 
ful, perhaps we might say elderly. A fine man, 
though, tall and stoutish, with a light-brown wig, and 
whiskers dyed to match. Wig and dyeI know not 
natural, because of the crow’s-feet; no man ever had 
such crow’s-feet as them without a bit ofgray. Well, 
he got out, and went into the house, leaving the cab 
waiting; and asI felt asort of interest in that Miss 
Johnstone, poor thing, her father being such a regu- 
lar bad un, 1 waited, too, and gave up my church for 
once; not but that I hold that it brings luck to—” 

“ Exactly; I agree with you. But how long did 
the gentleman stop?” 

“Till twelve o’clock, keeping the cab waiting; 
which would have been much cheaper to have paid 
the first off, and taken another. And then he came 
out, followed by Miss Johnstone, who had a box, 
which the cabman took and put on the roof; and a 
bandbox and umbrella, which she took inside with 
her. But first she locked the honse-door and took 
the key out, and, as she turned to get into the cab, 
I saw that she was crying.” 

That was ali the information Ned Whiston could 





get at the time; but when he revisited the spot 


, later in the day, he fuund a weazened man with 


at their taste,she would have pocketed theic shil- | a very sour expression on his face coming out of 


lings with rejoicing. 


Finally, it occurred to Ned Whiston to look at bis | 


watch, and the position of the hands drew a whistle 
of dismay from his lips. ‘‘ Nearly three!” he cried; 
* and Jenkins is waiting for my return to go and get 
his dinner.” And with a hurried hand-+queeze he 
took his departure. 

Next day at 1 10 he reappeared, followed by a man 
bearing a tray, which contained oysters, stout and 
slices of cold beef. 

**Since it hurts your feelings to feed me with your 
wares, I have brought my own luncheon,” said Ned, 
whem he and Annie were alone again. ‘There is 


double what I can eat, I see, will you not help me | 


out with it?” 
I had always a better opinion of Ned Whiston for 
divining that Annie’s larder might be understocked, 








No. 10,and asked him if he knew what had hap- 
pened. 
“ Yes,” replied the man; “‘ the father’s drowned, 


| and the daughter’s hooked it, and Iam done out of 


my rent—that’s what has happened.” 





CHAPTER II. 
JO8S-HOUSE VILLA, 


You are probably under the impression that no 
one has ever yet adopted the Pavilion at Brighton 
as an architectural model, and if that is the case, I 
must request you to dispel the false idea, for Joss- 


| house Villa, near Southend, was a reproduction in 


miniature of that remarkable edifice. When Mr. 
William Johnstone was a young man and a nominal 
barrister, it was considered that he bore some re- 
seu blance in face and figure to the Prince Regent; 
and, since nature had moulded him after the fashion 
of the first gentleman in Eurepe, he considered it his 
duty to act conformably; so he dressed himself 





hideously, attended prize-fights and cock-pite, in- 
trigued, played high, got frequently intoxicated, 
stuffed his head with a prodigious quantity of scented 
snuff, and imitated his royal prototype in every other 
way that his constitution and purse would allow. 
By the time he was thirty, however, both began to 
give out, so he wisely determined to retire into the 
cvuntry with arich wife, Dissolute men are very 
fond of falling back upon the latter plan for retricv- 
ing their broken fortunes, but women are not quite 
20 foolish as satirists make out, and do not always 
fallin with these prudent little arrangements. Mr. 
Johnstone, however, was moro fortunate; the royal 
resemblance which had been his bane now proved 
his remedy, and, coupled with an insinuation that 
perhaps there might be a natural reason for it, proved 
too much for the loyal heart of a drysalter’s widow, 
who was not, as scandal reported, quite double her 
second husband’s age, and whose temper was there- 
fore naturally soured by the persistency with which 
people whom they met on their wedding tour would 
mistake them for mother and son. After bis mar- 
riage, Mr. Johnstone happily retrained from assimi- 
lating his domestic arrangements to those of his 
royal prototype, but the ruling passion broke out 
when he came to build a bome for himself on asmall 
estate belonging to his wife near the mouth of the 
Thames, and resulted in the model of the Pavilion 
alluded to; a style of architecture which suited Mrs. 
Johustone also well enough, as, in addition to the 
associations, more than half the rooms in the 
building could be used for nothing but the storing 
up of jams and pickles, the concoction of which arti- 
cles was the delight of her life. 

She managed to preserve herself—whether with 
sugar or vinegar, I decline to state—for fifteen years 
after marriage, and then she turned to mould, leav- 
ing her husband in a position to set up a grocery, 
had he been so minded. He was not; neither did he 
relapee into the sowing of wild-oats, perbaps because 
his morals had improved, but also because it was 
doubtful whether the soil would stand a second crop. 
He only visited London occasionally, and then his 
flag was pulled down. Hoisting and lowering that 
flag was his morning and evening amusement. On 
royal birthdays and coronation days he fired twenty- 
one small cannons, going from one to another with a 
red-hot poker, which was quite a sight. Otherwise 
he vegetated, and differed from a turnip principally 
in being occasionally bored, and entertaining vague 
wishes that some eligible woman would look him up 
and marry him. But the years passed away; George 
the Fourth became the prey of worms and satirists; 
a gentleman sprang up which knew little of that 
model gentleman, and had the bad taste to dislike 
that little. Mr. Johnstone could not now have gone 
about with ten yards of tabiecloth round his neck, 
and coat buttons between his shonlder-blades, with- 
out causing the very sheep to baa at him. He modi- 
fied his apparel, therefore; but his heart clung to 
the old times, and hugged the old resemblance; so 
he still had his wig made up in exact imitation of 
the ex-dandy’s hair, still adopted his favorite’s atti- 
tudes, sti!l took scented snuff. With his elder and 
only brother he had not, of late years, been on good 
terms. He owed him no grudge for having been 
born first; he forgave him for selling the small 
landed estate which had been in the family for a 
respectable number of years; but when he disgraced 
the name, by a succession of petty tricks and con- 
trivances fur raising a few p ds, and ially 
when he tried to make a milch cow of him, be quar- 
relled with him. His enmity dissolved, however, 
in the news of his death by drowning while crossing 
over to Jersey, and he hurried to London at once, 
and brought Annie to his Chinese home with des- 
patch and secrecy. “Iam glad to adopt you, my 
dear,” he said; ‘* but I do not want to adopt all your 
creditors.” 

It had been astruggle to Mr. Johnstone to break 
up the ordinary routine of his existence by estab- 
lishing bis niece as mistress of what bad now for 
years been a bachelor home; but it almost always 
pays to do the right thing, and he was rewarded for 
his corquest of habit and indolence by being re- 
leased from the thrall of his housekeeper, a tyran- 
nical, stupid, pilfering, tippling dame, to whom he 
had not dared to mention his intentivns with respect 
to Annie, which indeed had from the circumstances 
of the case been necetsarily cunceived and executed 
very suddenly, and ujon whom this niece of her 
master’s (term of courtesy) burst thereture like a 
thunderbolt from a clear sky. As Annie was very 
young and quiet in manner, Mrs. Gobble hoped at 
first, indeed, to overawe her, but soon finding that 
she had met her match, her emotions became too 
much for ber, and, combined perhaps with an in- 
judicious amount of novrisbment, brought her gout 
to such a climax, that she could not even play at 
doing her work, and had to retire. 

Annie’s society had one curious effect upon her 
uncle; it resuscitated all his hankerings after a 
second marriage. For if he was to have a lady at 
the head of his house, why, be reasoned with him- 
self, should it not be a wife? Soa flirtation which 
had been budding between Mr. Johnstone and Miss 
Pilumptree of Southend for the last three years began 
to throw out decided shoots. It was nut so very ab- 
surd. Mr. Jchnstone was a little over sixty, and 
Mise Plumptree was a little over forty. Both were 
comfortably off, and had calm and sober leanings to- 
wards matrimony. Mies Piumptree was not only 
forty, but fair and fat- just such a figure as the 
monarch of Mr. Johnstone’s soul would bave ad- 
mired; and this fact tended greatly ‘to feed the 
mature flame. Then there was increased intimacy, 








for whereas he had only met her occasionally before 
his niece came to live with him, he now eaw her al- 
most daily, a fervent friendship having sprung up 
between her and Annie. 

They were sitting together now in a willow-pat- 
tern summer-honee, on the brink of a amall pond, the 
lair of a dragon who was supposed to spont, but who 
followed the example of many gentlemen who are 
elected into a certain bouse for a similar Purpore, 
and didn’t. It was in the strawberry season, and a 
fine dish of the fruit stood on the table between 
them, with which, needlework, and confidential 
they were beguiling the morning hours not un- 
pleasantly. 

“And so you have never heard of him since?” said 
Miss Plumptree. 

‘“Never,” replied Annie. 

* Just like all the men, dear; ‘Out of sight, out of 
mind.’” 

“Nay, I do not blame him, poor fellow. 1 do not 
see how he could have found me ont, if he tried ever 
so bard, I left so suddenly, so mysteriously.” 

O, well,” sighed Miss Plumptree, “ if he had been 
his great-grandfather, he would have discovered you 
somehow; but young men are not what they were; 
they are 80 selfish, so listless, everything is too much 
trouble to them. And you never hinted anything 
about it to your uncle?” 

*Ono,” said Annie; ‘ besides, he does not take 
hints; you must speak out plainly if you want him 
to understand your wishes.” 

“ Hum,” said Miss Plumptree. 

‘And then,” continued Annie, “he was so young, 
and not in a position to marry for ever so long; and 
the acquaintanceship was so short; and his friends 
would be sure to disapprove; so that altogether, 
perhaps, it is better as it is.” 

‘*And do you love him still, dear?” 

“T think I do; he was kind, you see, when I had 
no one else, and—” 

“ There, don’t cry, dear. Have a strawberry.” 

Annie recovered her equilibrium, and turned the 
subject. 

‘*T can’t think what has happened to Uncle Wil- 
liam,” she said; “ he does take such a funny interest 
in how I look allof a sudden. He takes in a paper 
with the fashions in it, and stands looking critically 
at me with bis head on one side, and bis eyes screwed 
up, for minutes together; and then he walks round 
me gravely, as if I were a boree; indeed, I expect 
him to say, ‘Come up; tock, tuck; come over!’ 
every moment, or to look in my mouth. And if my 
hair is not done, or my dress cut according to the 
fasbion-plates, he scolds me. And then he takes me 
over to Southend whenever he hears that a packet is 
coming in, and walks me up and down that long 
pier. And he is always on the lookout for concerts 
or entertainments of any kind we can go to. Can 
you explain it?” 

“T think I can give a guess,’ said Miss Plumptree; 
“in fact, I expect that my influence may have 
something to do with it. The plain truth is, my 
dear, that he wants to get you married.” 

“No!” cried Annie, with a jump. “ But he told 
me distinctly, when I first came here, that, though 
I might expect to be provided for in his will, I must 
not look for any dowry, or even much ofa troussean, 
in case I were to marry; and that did not look much 
like great anxiety on the subject.” 

“No, dear; but his views have undergone a 
change. The fact is that he docs your humble ser- 
vant the honor to wish—” 

“O. and you will take him, wont you? It will be 
80 nice to call you aunt, ard bave you living in the 
house!’’ cried Annie, enthusiastically. 

‘*Well, dear,” continued Miss Plumptree, “it 
seemed to me that the opportunity was a good one 
for advancing your interests, so I refused to give him 
a detinite answer while you were unsettled; not but 
what I would sooner have you for a companion, of 
course, but it does not do to be selfish; and as your 
uncle is inclined to be what we may call careful in 
his meney matters, which is often the case with 
those who have been somewhat extravagant in youth, 
I thought a little stimulant to bis generosity would 
be beneficial. Hush! here he comes. Can anything 
be the matter?” 

This possibility was suggested by Mr. Johnstone’s 
face and manner, the former being bewildered, the 
latter hurried and excited, as he came towards 
them from his Joss-house with an open letter in his 
hand. 

Something the matter? Indeed there was; noth- 
ing less than a threat of losing his late wift’s pro- 
perty, and being reduced once more to the straits 
which had driven him into premature matrimony 
thirty years before. One of those Doctors’ Commons 
grubbers who live by holding out that they have dis- 
covered something to somebody’s advantage, which 
generally turns cut to be a fraudulent mare’s nest, 
but every now and then—just often enough to tempt 
fresh flocks of gulls—proves to be a discovery of real 
importance, had fished up evidence that the late Mrs. 
Johnstone had by right only a life-interest J in her 
first husband’s property; and having thereupon dis- 
covered the person who unter such circumetances 
would be the claimant, he had put himself into 
communication with him. Said claimant proved 
indeed to be in the legal profession; which was a dis- 
appointment for the grubber; but as there was 
really something in the evidence he had hit upon, 
his time was not entirely thrown away. 

This was the startling information which was con- 
veyed to Mr. Johnstone in the hard sharp words of 

a lawyer’s letter, and which be now communicated 
in his distress to Miss Plumptree and Annie. They 


























and providing her with a meal in this diplomatic 
matter; and Annie, who was faint as well us anxious, 
appreciated ittoo. It sounds shockingly unromantic 
to suppose that eating and drinking can have any 
am with the affections, yet there seems an 
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cheered him with sanguine speeches; and when he 
had gathered his wits together, he started for Lon- 
don, to seek an interview with his solicitor. 

That acute gentleman informed bim that there 
seomed to be really something in the claim which 
was set up, but that it would take a deal of legisla- 
tion to prove it, and, so far as he could see, it was 
odds on the man in possession eventually winning 
the day. But still, if an advantageous compromise 
were to be suggested, it might be as well to take it 
into consideration. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE ADVANTAGEOUS COMPROMISE. 


Miss PLUMPTREE and Annie Juhnstone sat in the 
game queer summer-house overlooking the dragon 
in the chickweed, employed in the same description 
of needlework, the advance of the year being shown 
by a basket of apricots which stood in the place of 
the strawberries. Mr. Johnstone sat near them in 
silent abstraction. 

“ That fine, that remarkably fine woman,” he said 
to himself, as his eyes rested admiringly on Miss 
Plamptree, “ will not marry me until that girl is off 
my hands, which is less likely to happen than ever, 
now that it is doubtful if I can give her, or even 
leave her a penny. And yet, if these fellows really 
manage to take away my money—and there is no 
knowing what lawyers may not do in that way—it 
will be an extra reason why I should marry a wo- 
man with a nice competence to make up.” 

His meditations were interrupted by a servant 
bearing a card, who told him that a gentleman wish- 
ed to see him. 

“ Where have you shown him?” 

*‘ Into the grand music-hall,” replied the girl. 

Too mach flarried to say a word to either of the 
ladies, Mr. Johnstone hastened to the grand music- 
hall, an apartment fifteen feet by thirteen, where he 
found a young man. 

“The—ah!—the claimant, I believe?” said Mr. 
Johnstone, glancing from hie visitor to the card he 
held in his hand. 

“ Yes,” replied the other. “The course which I 
have taken, in calling upon you personally, may 
seem somewhat strange, especially for a lawyer; 
but there has been some mention of the possibility of 
a compromise; and to tell thesimple truth, you have 
been in possession so long, and the information 
which enables me to contest your rights has come 
from so disreputable a quarter, that I am rather 
ashamed of my position, and would prefer settling 
the matter amicably to commencing a long course of 
litigation. A very unprofesvional view of the case, I 
own, but I beg you to believe that I should have no 
such scruples if I were acting for a client. It is a 
delicate matter, however, to make the first ap- 
proaches towards a compromise in writing, because, 
if your opponent is unwilling to entertain it, he may 
take it as an acknowledgment of weakness, and be- 
come confirmed in the strength of bis case; or he 
may find a weapon in some sentence of your letter 
which may be turned against you. SoI have deter- 
mined to sink the lawyer. I am only a very young 
one, and call upon you personally to talk the matter 
over quietly, and see if you are inclined to meet me 
half-way. Of course, you will commit yourself to 
nothing without consulting your solicitor.” 

“Tam no great friend to litigation myself,” said 
Mr. Johnstone; “ and if you can show me that your 
claim is really a good one, Iam ready to listen to 
what you have to propose.” 

The young man then commenced translating the 
case from jargon into English ; and when bis auditor 
seemed to have a pretty clear idea of it in all its 
bearings, he told him that he had sooner the first 
sketch of a compromise should come from him. 

“Are you married?” cried Mr. Johnstone, his eyes 
brightening with a sudden idea. 

“ No.” 

“Then, by George!” slapping his thigh, 
not marry my niece?” 

** You do me great honor, I am sure,” stammered 
the young man. ‘So unexpected! so sudden! No 
idea of marrying, unless— Besides, I have not the 
pleasure of knowing the lady; in fact, was not aware 
you had a niece.” 

O, you shall soon know her,” cried Mr. John- 
stone; ‘‘she is in the garden. Come, and be intro- 
duced.” And he led the way towards the summer- 
house, his visitor following with a face of comic 
perplexity. 

“‘Marry another; perhaps afterwards to find her— 
never!” he said to himeelf. 

“Annie,” said Mr. Johnstone, “ let me introduce 
you to— Halloo!” 

No wonder he, as well as Mies Plumptree, was as- 
tonished, for the stranger cried out, “Annie, my 
Annie, is it poesible!’’ and rushed forward to seize 
her hand, which she gave him with a little cry of 
“ Ned!” 

“ Why, Annie, have you met Mr. Whiston be- 
fore?” 

** Yes, uncle,” 

“O, yes sir,” said Ned Whiston; “‘ and when she 
disappeared from Dreary street so mysteriously and 
suddenly, I was in despair. I bave looked for ber 
everywhere; I advertised in the sensation column ot 
the Times, not by name, of course, but so that she 
might understand.” 

** We have it sent the second day, and the supple- 
ment does not come with it.” 

Well, I expect that you do not want the whole 
atory over again, s> we may omit the rest of the con- 
versation. Everything was arranged satisfactorily, 


“ why 





Ned Whiston, who was doing a respectable and 
yearly increasing business, married Annie when the 
peaches came in; a nice sum was paid down on their 
marriage, and the remainder ot the property secured 
to them on Mr. Johnstone’s death, subject to an 
annuity to be paid to his widow, if he left one. 

A month after the young people had been settled 
in their new home, Mr. Johnstone and Miss Plump- 
tree were quietly tied together; and the firat thing 
the former did, after returning to Joes-house Villa, 
was to walk into the kitchen and put the poker in 
the tire, 

“ What are you about, dear?” inquired his bride. 
“TI am going to fire a wedding salute; twenty-one 
guns,” replied her husband. And he did. 


+ > 


PARKER'S PRIVATE SECRETARY. 


About the beginning of this century, while the 
Revolutionary wars were raging, communication in 
cipber was naturally very prevalent; and ingenuity 
was taxed to the utmost, on one hand to invent, and 
on the otber to detect, the medium used in secret 
correspondence. As a rule, the decipherer had beat- 
en the cipher; and no known method was secure of 
detection. If conventional signs merely were used, 
the recurrence of the different symbols gave a key 
easily followed out. Some ingenious spirits corre- 
sponded by reference to the pages and lines of par- 
ticular editions of particular books—others by an 
agreed on vocabulary. But these last methods, al- 
though they might preserve the secret, disclosed 
what was often quite as dangerous, that there was a 
secret. Iam about to tell you of a plan which fora 
long time was not only undetected, but unsuspected. 

It was at that time when the first Napoleon had 
assembled his fleet and transports at Brest, with the 
ostensible, and is generally believed the real view, 
of making a descent on England. The greatest pre- 
cautions were observed by the English government 
in regard to correspondence from France, and an 
amount of espionage was practised at the post-office, 
which left Sir James Graham's subsequent perfor- 
mances in that line far behind. The national ex- 
citement was intense, and the political departmerts 
of the government were administered with an iron 
sway. 

My uncle, Sir George Trevor, was, as all the world 
then knew, high in the admiralty; and as it was 
from him that I heard this anecdote, its veracity 
may be depended on. - 

The despatches to and from the admiralty were 
the subject of the greatest vigilance, and the most 
stringent regulations. The clerks were not per- 
mitted to send or receive letters which were not first 
submitted to the chief clerk; and it was believed 
that letters addressed even to their private residences 
were frequently opened at the post office. 

At the time I speak of, the chief clerk was an elder- 
ly man of the name of Parker—a wizened, wiry, dap- 





Whiteball that it had become second nature to him. 
He lived, and breathed, and thought, and slept, solely 
for the admiralty: and knew no other pleasure or 
care. He was withal a genial and kindly soul, keen 


others a mere child. 
He bad assumed as his private secretary a young 


most promising subordivates in the establishment. 
He was a dest, ing man, very good- 





good education, and probably well-born also, for his 
manners were eary, and indicated goos- breeding. 
He was a native of Jersey, and had been introduced 
to the notice of the admiralty authorities by some 
influential member of Parliament. He was much 
liked in the office, and discharged his duties to per- 
fection. 

One morning Parker presented himself befvre my 
uncle with a visage pale with woe, and trembling 
with excitement: 

“Why, what is the matter, Parker? Has Baon- 
aparte come?” 

** He may have, for aught I know,” 
“ Things are all wrong, Sir George!” 

‘* What is wrong?’”’ 

“The letters are wrong. There is a spy among us. 


said Parker. 


I cannot find him out.” 


outside. He had redoubled his precautions; but, 


prit. 


to be so sure that your secrets bave transpired?” 


were sitting in the office,” 
the Stock Exchange for the moment. 


strictly?” 
“ Yes, I read them all myself.” 
“* Find nothing in them?” 
**Mighty little. Some are from home, and some 
from friends, and moet of them from sweethearts,” 
said Parker, twisting his face into a grim smile, 
‘and rum things they say in them.” 
“And the young men’s lefters. 
too?” 


Are they rum, 





per individual, so imbued with the official tincture of | Beaumont himeelf.’’ 


and energetic in the affairs of his office, and in all | her aunt’s rheumatism done the mischief?” 
fellow of the name of Beaumont, who was one of the | sir?” 


looking, with a countenance and an air suggestive of | tinued long?” 
depression and melancholy. He was evidently of 


Ihave known it for long; now I am quite sure; but | lar humbug.” 


Parker wenton to explain that he hadfor some 
time suspected that some one in the oftice commu- 
nicated their private information and despatches 


more than ever confirmed in bis suspicions was 
entirely baffled in his endeavors to detect the cul- 


* But, Parker,” said my uncle, ‘how do you come 
« By the fands, Sir George. They answer to the | has not been allowed to speak for bimeelf?” 
news as surely as the bell down stairs does to the 
bell-rope. I find them going up and down as if they 
said Parker, personifying 


‘* Have all the letters to the clerks been examined 


“They are more carefal like, as they know I am 


stuff; not a ha’porth of harm in them.” 
“This matter must be seen to,” said my uncle; 


ject. Bring me all the letters which come to, and 


no reason why you should have all the ram things 
to yourself.” 

So my uncle had the letters for a week, and found 
them very much euch as Parker bad described them. 


change responded more sensitively than ever; buat 

not the slightest ground for suspecting any one 

transpired. My uncle was bewildered, and Parker 

was rapidly verging to insanity. 

“It is certainly not the clerke,” said my uncle, 

“ There is no treason there,” said he, pushing back 

the letters of the day. “By the way, how does 

young Beaumont get on? She seems a nice creature, 

that sister of his, to jadge by her letters?” 

“ He is the best band in the office, a long sight; 
and his sister is a very sweet, ladylike creature. 
They are orphans, poor things, and he supports her 
out of bis salary. She called at the office two months 
ago, and I gave him leave to see her for a few 
minutes in my room. But he knew it was against 
rules, and has not seen her here again.” 

“ But what are we to do?” said my uncle; “I 
think I will speak to the First Lord.” 

So he spoke to the First Lord, who thought the 
affair serious enough. 

It must be in the letters,” said he. 

**It cannot be in the letters,” said my uncle. 

“As you please,” said the chief; ‘‘but although 
you cannot find it there, perhaps another can. I 
would try an expert.” 

My uncle had no faith in experts, or Bow street 
runners, and mistrusted them. But he could not 
refuse to try the experiment suggested. So the most 
experienced decipherer in London was summoned 
into council, and to him the letters of the day were 
secretly submitted. 
He read them all very carefully, looked at them in 
the light, and looked at the light though them. At 
last he put them all aside, excepting one from Elinor 
Beaumont. 
“Who is the lady who writes this?” said the taci- 
turn man of skill at last. 
“A very sweet young woman,” said Parker, smart- 
ly; ‘sister of my private secretary.” 
** Does she write often?” 

“ Yes; she is his only correspondent, and writes 
about twice a week.” 

‘* Where does she live?” 
* She lives in Jersey, Beaumont told me. Their 
father was in business there.” 
“And does she always write about the same kind 
of things—aunt’s rheumatism, picnics, squires’ tea- 
parties, and the like?” 
“Mach the same, excepting when she speaks of 


“Hum!” said the expert. 
** Well, sir,” said my uncle, who was rather impa- 
tient of the man of skill’s pomposity, “and what 
may ‘Hum!’ mean? Have the young woman and 


“Hum! She dates from Fleet street?” 
‘“‘And why should she not date from Fleet street, 


** IT should be sorry to prevent her,” said the un- 
moved philosopher. ‘ Has this correspondence con- 


O yes—a couple of years or so, but not nearly so 
regularly as lately.” 
* For how long regularly?” 
“About two months.” 
** That is, about the time when you first suspected 
the betrayal of confidence?’’ 
Really, my friend, if you can’t see further into 
a millstone than that, you may give up the profes- 
sion,” said my uncle, “ Take my word for it, the 
Beaumonts have nothing to do with it. Rubbish!” 
“Hum!” And with that the man of skill took his 
hat and departed, saying he would return in two 
days. The two days, however, were five betore he 
came back, and was again clcseted with my uncle 
and Parker, with whom he had fallen into great 
disfavor. 
“* Wants to make a job,” said the latter—“‘ a regu- 


“Sir George,” said the regular humbug, “ has Mr. 
Beaumont a locked desk in his room?” 

“ Yes sir,” said Parker, “ he has.” 

** Have you a key which will open it?” 

** T have—and what of that?” 

“TI wish to have that desk opened withont his 
knowledge, and the contents brought to me.” 

“And on what pretence,” said my uncle, “ do you 
propose to put this insulton a man against whom 
there is no reasonable ground of suspicion, and who 


“There need be no ineult, for he will know noth- 
ing of it; neither will any one else.” 
**7 will not permit it, sir.” 
“Hum! Then I can do no more in the business.” 
* But,” said Parker, whose official notions made 


Mr. Beaumont, and not to the other clerks?” 


which Beaumont can clear up. 


him unwilling to break off the negotiations in this 
manner, ‘‘ what pretence have you for doing this to 


** you don’t say that?” 





“Shall [ tell you? There is no such person as 
Elinor Beaumont, and the address in Fleet street is 
a notorious haunt of suspected foreigners.” 


* Good gracious!” said my uncle, changing color, 


being cautious and silent in the matter. Detection 
to see them; but, Lord save you, sir, they are all| hangs on a thread as it stands, and a whisper will 
— 


“ What do you mean,’ said Parker, ‘‘ about Elinor 


**T have had my own misgivings on the same sub- | Beaumont? | have seen her.” 


‘There is no Elinor Beaumont in Jersey. I sent 


afe sent by, the clerks forthe next week. There is | and have ascertained the fact.” 


@ lam sure there is some mistake about all this, 
Let us send for 
him.” ‘ 

“If you do, the game is up. I trust, in fact, he 


The suspicious symptoms increased; the Stock Ex- | does not know of my visits. We cannot be too cau- 


tious in these matters,” A 

* Pedantic ass,” muttered my uncle; “ but I sup- 
pose we had better give him his own way. If you 
meet Parker and me here at seven to-night, we shall 
have this wonderful desk opened, and your great 
discoveries shall be made.” 

They met again that evening. The desk was 
opened by Parker, and a bundle of letters, carefully 
packed up, all from Elinor Beaumont, and a quan- 
tity of circulars, playbills, and shop receipts were 
handed to the expert. 

That gentleman read through the letters, and 
seemed much struck by the last. 

“* Read that,” said he, handing it tomy uncle, As 
the letter is important, I give it entire: 


** Fleet street, Sept. 24, 1808, 
“My DEAR CHARLES,—Although we had an ad- 
verse wind all the way, we made without difficulty 
the port we were bound for. My aunt, in spite of 
the weight of her fifty years, enjoyed the trip much, 
and is ready to sailagsin. I hope you will think of 
sending the line you promised on the 25th, and come 
yourself, as our party is now much smaller, and we 
should enjoy the visit. 
** When I wae in London last week i enw ous Ganee 
in Harry, fresh from Windsor. There is little change 
to be observed in him—not as much as you would 
expect. Come to us on Friday. Yours very afft., 

é * ELiInor B.” 


My uncle read this out loud, from beginning to end, 
and then he said—‘* Do you see anything suspicious 
in that? It seems to me very innocent.” 

‘Hum! It may be. Was there anything else in 
the desk?” said he, addressing Parker. 

** You may go and look,” growled that potentate; 
and led the way, the expert following. 

The desk was quite empty, with the exception of 
two or three scraps of waste paper. On one of these 
the expert pounced, and returned with an air of 
elation to the other room. He then unfolded this 
scrap of paper, and disclosed a balf-sheet, exactly 
the size of the paper on which Elinor Beaumont’s 
letters were written, in which oblong holes at inter- 
vals had been cut. 

He then placed this half-sheet over the letter, and 
handed both, thus placed, to my uncle, whose aston- 
ished eyes read the following words, which me holes 
left visible. 


* Fleet wind-boond. Fifty sail of the line. 25 
smaller. Should the wind change, expect us on 
Friday.” ; 


“ The deuce!” said my uncle; “and Nelson order- 
ed off to the West Indies.” 

Then there was, as you may suppose, hurrying and 
scurrying, and running and chasing, and despatch- 
ing of government couriers, and semaphore tele- 
graphs, and carrier-pigeons, and all the old world 
means of communication then in fashion. The key, 
thus obtained, disclosed the whole correspondence, 
which turned out to be a connected series of letters 
from the French goveroment, smuggled into Jersey. 
The result history knows; the intended invasion 
was abandoned, and Napoleon went elsewhere. 
“But what put you on the scent?” asked my 
uncle, afterwards, with many apologies to the ex- 
pert. 

“ T suspected the trick from the first, although it 
was a very good specimen of it. The letters were too 
innocent, and had too little point inthem. But they 
were done with admirable skill. The grammar was 
complete; and the little dots or marks which bung- 
lers use to guide them in writing the words which 
are to be read were entirely absent. The way in 
which the deception is effected is this. The corre- 
spondents, before commencing, take a sheet of paper 
and cut holes in it, which of course in the two half- 
sheets exactly correspond. They each take one half- 
sheet; and when a letter is to be written, the writer 
80 arranges the words, that those intended to be read 
shall appear in the holes when the half-sheet is placed 
over the paper, which is of the same size. When bis 
correspondent receives the letter, he places bis half- 
sheet over it, and reads off the words, as you did. 
The difficulty, which was so well conquered in this 
case, is to make the sense run fluently, and to pre- 
vent any visible break in the writing. Without the 
half-sheet with the holes in it no one can have the 
slightest clue to the real meauing. 

“ My suspicions, once aroused, were confirmed by 
the inquiries which I made. The whole story about 
the sister was a fabrication. The letters did come 
from Jersey, the answers went to Fleet street, to the 
charge of very notorious foreign agents. But if our 
friend had not been fool enough to leave his half- 
sheet in his desk, we might have groped in vain for 
the mystery.” 

It afterwards transpired that an accomplice of 
Beaumont warned him of the expert’s visit to the 
adwiralty, and his inquiries at Jersey, and he dis- 
appeared that night and was never again heard of at 





“It is the fact, but you will see the necessity of | the admiralty. 
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THIS AND THAT. 

The election just past had a rather mixed-up re- 
sult, as would appear on the face—the choice of a 
prohibition governor and an anti-prohibition legisla- 
ture. The reelection of the present incumbent was 
simply a tribute to party, nothing more. It would 
not do for Massachusetts to allow the fact tu go 
abroad that she was not true to the party text, 
and notwithstanding the governor has,in one im- 
portant regard, offended the popular sentiment—as 
manifest in the opposing legislature just elected—he 
was nominated again, because it was customary to 
allow at least two chances to an incumbent, and he 
was elected in epite of his unpopularity. This seems 
a very strange state of things, and we conceive that 
his excellency is in aclose place, but we can suggest 
to him that should the claimants from both sides 
worry him, it would be the easiest thing in the world 
to resign, in which case Lieut.-Governor Tucker, 
who is anti prohibition, would take things as they are, 
and run the State machinery without any hindrance 
to its interests. There will be some trouble of con- 
scieuce, undoubtedly, when called to sign a new li- 
ceuse law, or a Jaw repealing the State Constabulary 
act, and tierefore he may escape this by adopting 
the course we have here pointed out. The election 
Las, undoubtedly, settled the fate of the present law, 
and we shall have a better license law, we hope, than 
the past, which, though qualifiedly satisfactory, was 
not up to the mark. We thought, from the ncise 
made about it, that the prohibitionists were stronger, 
and they did their best; therefore we think the see- 
saw legislation exemplified the past three or four 
years, will cease with the present. We were sur- 
prised at the workingmen’s vote of 12,000—only that 
it should have been so large, because workingmen, 
luke those the poet alludes to, ‘‘ resolve and reresolve 
then die the same,” and with a power that could 
make parties come to their terms, they find it won- 
dertully proper to come up, maagre all professions, 
and vote for what they have declared wrong all their 
Gays, because of party. 





The comic lecturer, who travels on his fun, has a 
very welancholy time of it himself, however much 
his auditors may laugh at what he brings them. 
Josh Billings states what is true,when he says the best 
of humorists are something like lemons, give them 
one good squeeze and it exhausts them, leaving litile 
but seed and skin, and a tiavor of former pungency, 
aud the humorous lecturer squeezes himself all into 
his effort aud runs it antil itis thin. Miserable is he 
who has no change on this, The reputation of years 
has culminated. in one lecture. The writer has stood 
on bis head successfully, some time, and the world 
must see the act repeated, and so the poor victim 
stands on hie head everywhere, without change, his 
slim capital, though worked to good advantage, giv- 
ing him no return but money. The faces that have 
greeted him laughingly come to him, if sensitive, as 


ris from one’s self, and should be used only in a 
—2 manner. People do not want to laugh all 
the time, and that humor gives the most satisfaction 
which comes by surprises, and rather warms us into 
alaugh than demands a surrender of our risibles. 


at his vocation, we are disposed to say, “‘ Alas, poor 
Yorick!” as sympathetically as did Hamlet over: the 
thick skull of the Danish wag, whose wit was wont 
“ to set the table in a roar.” They are good fellows, 
but they die young. 





Since the drawing of the Coliseum there has arisen 
a serious question among the papers as to the pro- 
priety of lotteries and schemes of that deecription 
tor taking money from the people. Some affect to 
see all the worst features of the lottery system in 
them, and protest vigorously against their practice 
under the very nose of the Massachusetts lottery 
law. This hostility extends to the rvfiles at fairs, 
and all the little frauds of those benevolent enter- 
prises, reducing them to the merest commonplaces of 
buying and selling, without the interest of the side 
show. However well the principle may be sustained 
in the main, we contend for fair play, the innocent 
rafile, fish pond, grab basket, and all the et ceteras 
that combine to give fairs their eclat. It would bea 
sad curtailment of our interest in a fair if we were 
denied the privilege of taking shares in affghans or 
pin-cushions. We mention these articles as being 
prominent. There are a thousand other things be- 
side, which must be sold, that none will buy anless 
they are disposed of by raffle. They have been given 
for the purpose, are expensive, and should not be 
thrown away on the mean, who wait for the auction 
at the last—a contemptible class, who oppose reffles, 
but who would swindle an otject in this way. No 
one ever took a chance in a refile yet, that ever we 
knew, in hope of drawing a thing, who drew it; the 
money given is as freely given as though it were 
put directly in the treasury, and no disappointment 
felt in the result, and the harm, to our mind, fails to 
appear. All of life is a lottery, more or less, and the 
prizes are as hard to obtain as in the little artificial 
schemes ab ve alluded to, but we don’t care to call 
for the protection of Massachusetts law in the prem- 
ises. Therefore, we think our brethren are over-nice 
about it, and shall cling to our right to draw as many 
affghans and pin-cushions as we choose. 





A TERRIBLE PUNISHMENT.—A curious scene 
was witneseed recently at St. Petersburg, in Russia. 
The first regiment of the Imperial Horse-guards 
was drawn up in line, when a young officer, dressed 
in full regimentals, was led up to the colonel of the 
regiment, who struck bim in the face, took hissword 
from him, ordered him to kneel down, broke his 
sword over him, told two other officers to tear off his 
uniform, and then had him ciad in the coarse uni- 
form of a private of the line. The officer thus de- 
graded had stolen money from one of his comrades, 
and committed a number of forgeries. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL QUESTIONS.—At the late meet- 
ing of the Education League in Birmingham, Eng- 
land, one of the speakers told two stories designed 
to illustrate the failure of present methods of teach- 
ing. A teacher was trying to show her pupils that 
they saw with their eyes and heard with their ears, 
but it was a revelation to them. She then said, 
** You have noses, what are they for?” Afteradead 
silence for a moment an adventurous youth replied, 
** Please ma’am, to be wiped!” A gentleman was 
examining a school of girls in Birmingham, the 
scholars having been four years underteaching. He 
put the question to them—"* What is sacrifice?” After 
a pause, one of the girls answered, ‘‘It is the place 
where Jesus Christ offered up his son Isaac.” 





Eaa O1L.— Extraordinary stories are told of the 
healing properties of a new oil which is easily made 
from the yolks of hens’ eggs. The eggs are first 
boiled hard, and the yolks are then removed, crushed 
and placed over a fire,-where they are carefully 
stirred until the whole substance is just on the point 
of catching fire, when the oil separates and may be 
poured off. One yolk will yield nearly two teaspoon- 
fals of oil. It is in general use among the colonists of 
Southern Russia as a means of curing cuts, bruises 
and scratches. 





APPRECIATING SUBSCRIBER.—A gentleman of 
Saccarappa, Me., in a letter to our firm on business, 
writes: ‘“‘ I have been a constant reader of the Fiag 
of our Union and Ballou’s Monthly Magazine for 
many years. My son is a constant subscriber to both, 
and we could not keep house without them. Long 
may they continue to bless the households of the 
land.” A wish that we reecho with all our heart. 





ALLIGATOR HUNTING.—A most popular sport in 
Florida just now is alligator hunting. Itis described 
as being very exciting, and as involving great skill 
in the use of the rifle, there being but one spot, the 
eye, which affords a mark for a fatal bullet. 





SOMETHING TO READ.—We have received from 
the publishers, Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, of Boston, 
Ballou’s Mouthly Magazine, containing one hundred 
pages of evtertaining stories, anecdotes of travel, wit 
and humor, advice to the housekeeper and stories for 
the children, torming altogether one of the cheapest 
and mcst agreeable fireside companions tor the tam- 
ily, published in the United States. ‘The cheap sub- 
scription of this volume, $150 per year, places it 
within the reach of everybody. 

We bave also received trum the same publishers, 
the American Uniep, a weekly family newspaper, 
filled with choice entertaining stories, a splendid 





When we see a professional comic lecturer laboring 


.| this series is designed, made history a pastime, and 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tne VILLAGE ON THE e CLIFF with Other Stories 
and Sketches. By Anne Ieabella Thackeray. 
Household Edition. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 


These stories and sketches, from the kinship of 
their authoress to the great novelist, have attracted 
much attention from time to time, and have won 
reputation on their own merits. We are glad to see 
them reproduced in form harmonious with the house- 
hold edition of Thackeray. There seems a peculiar 
fitness in it. Miss Thackeray has written a letter 
authorizing Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co. to publish 
her works in America, a fac-simile of which is 
appended. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JAMES RUSSELL LOW- 
ELL. Complete Edition. Boston: Fields, Osgood 
&C 


This is a very charming little book, which we allude 
to, with much diffidence, in any way but plain 
praise, lest we fall under the platitudinarian standard 
Mr. Lowell has himself established in his mock 
criticisms of Hosea Biglow’s poems. But we can say 
this: that James Russell Lowell shows in his works 
the true interpretation of his own ideal of poetry, 
emanations that have “‘ welled from those rare depths 
ot eoul that have ne’er been excelled,” and we thus 
turn the battery of his own praise for another upon 
himself. We love the man for his bold espousal of 
every cause that is good, and give him a place the 
highest among poets who have written for humanity 
and truth. 

A CHAPTER OF ERIg£. By Charles Francis Adams, 
Jr. Boston: Fields, Oagood & Co. 

Instead of a chapter, this is a history, in brief, of 
the Erie Railroad from its beginning to the present 
time, describing its feeble start, from which it grew 
to be an object of gigantic proportions, and showing 
how a work designed for such good could be made by 
adroit managers to be a thing of great evil. 

UnNoLe SAM SERIES FOR AMERICAN CHILDREN. 

Boston: Fields, Os«good & Co. 

This series is published to prove that an elegant 
and well-written child’s book can excite the same 
attention as the grotesque and nonsensical that find 
their way into the little family. Four of the series 
are now published, illustrated by Eytinge and Fred- 
ericks, written by authors of well-known ability, 
giving incidents of history and literature in pleasant 
and easy rhyme, and making altogether a series of 
the most charming character. The four are as fol- 
lows: 1. Rip Van Winkle’s Nap, by Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman; 2. The Story of Columbus, by J. T. 
Trowbridge; 3. Patnam the Brave, by R.H. Stoddard ; 
4. Ballad of Abraham Lincoln, by Bayard Taylor. 
We like the idea of reviving ballad literature, that, 
given to the world when men were little further ad- 
vanced intellectually than the children for which 


gave the hearers great facts through a very fascinat- 
ing medium. 

THE SUNSET LAND: or, The Great Pacific — By 
Rev. John Todd, D.D. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
A very charming history of California and the 
country embraced in the term Pacific Slope, giving 
us a description of its climate, soil and resources, and 
presenting to the reader, who has too little time to 
study and analyze, all that he wishes for to be 
posted regarding that wonderful country of which he 
knows 80 little. The style of the work is simple and 
easy, and is just the thing for combining intellectual 
recreation and information, without the bother of 
consulting authorities. The history of Mormonism 
is included. 

THE YOuNG DETECTIVE: or, Which Won? By 

Rosa Abbott. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

A very pleasant story, in continuation of the Rosa 
Abbott Series commenced last season. The shrewd 
and sagacious young Detective greatly interests us, 
and we follow him through his plans for righting the 
wrong and punishing the guilty, with deep admiration. 
RomMoua. By George Eliot. Harper’s Library Edi- 

tion. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Handsomely printed from large, clear type, and 
bound in the neat dress of green and gold, this edi- 
tion of the George Eliot novels stands prominent, 
and as a cheap and desirable series it is not surpass- 
ed. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 

A BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK; or, & County Family, 


By the author of ** Found Dead,” etc., etc. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


This is a very agreeable story, of an ursensational 
character, and satisfactory in plot and denouement; 
for sale by A. Williams & Co. 

APPLETON’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE—Part VII.— 
just received and for sale by Lee & Shepard. 


JosH BILLINGS’ FARMER’S ALLMINAX.—Carle- 
ton has issued this pamphlet of wisdom and mirth, 
brimful of Billings, with laugh all the way through 
from title-page to finis. His calculations are all 
made by himself, and would mako R. B. Thomas 
mad. 


THE AMERICAN HOUSEWIFE AND KITOHEN DI- 
RECTORY. 


This is a yery valuable little book of receipts for 
young housekeepers, published by Dick & Fitzger- 
ald, New York, and for sale by Lee & Shepard. 

Lee & Shepard have also for sale THE YOuNG DE- 
BATER AND CHAIRMAN’S ABSISTANT, just publish- 
ed by the same firm as the above. 

THE SoPpRANO: A MUSICAL Story. 
Kingstord. Boston: Loring, Publisher. 
Jane’s narrative, giving the experiences of a 

young lady in procuring a musical education—her 

struggles and her succesees—will be interesting to 
musical people. Somé useful facts are eliminated 


By Jane 





tamily paper-for the long winter evenings.—J/ackson 
( 4diss.) Kepublican, 



















Fashion and Gossip. 


DECEMBER FASHIONS.—Madame Demorest’s bul- 
letin gives the following hints for December fashions: 
The low waist is cut very low—for our grandmothers 
were 80 virtuous they could afford to be indecent— 
and is round instead of equare; bodies are cut open, 
instead of high at the throat, and a half-handkerchief 
of tulle or muslin is f.lded in }lace of the chemizette, 
while sleeves, rv filed with lace at the elbow, meet the 
long kid gloves, which cover up the dainty ontline of 
the rounded arm. With the bodies of house-dresses 
a ruff of lace or muslin is sometimes worn, which 
stands up straight, in good Queen Bess style. A fine 
wire ia used to keep them in place. White Swiss 
muslin ie revived, this winter, for evening toilets, 
made up with a good deal of puffing and Valenciennes 
lace, tleeves a Uantique, with Valenciennes ruf- 
fles and black velvet bows, with roses for ornaments 
for the dress, and powdered hair. Overdreeses of 
white Swiss or India muslin are also fashionable, cut 
with a round, full panier, the sides ruffled with 
Valenciennes lace, over an apron-front composed of 
alternate prffings of muslin and Valenciennes inser- 
tion, beneath which ribbon is run to match the dress. 
The dress of China-blue, pink, or green /aille, may 
be trimmed round the bottom of the skirt with mus- 
lin flounces, three or five, edged with narrow Valen- 
ciennes, and, if the flounces are properly. made, they 
will only need basting on, and can be readily washed 
or transferred to any other dress, The rage of the 
Parisians, however, for some time, has ‘been China 
crape for dresses and overdresses, and thongh the 
JSurore does not seem to have extended tothe West- 
ern metropolis as yet, there is no telling when it 
may break cut. 
A NoTEeD FEMALE.—An interviewer abroad, who 
went to see Cora Pearl, and found her lolling on a 
tiger skin fringed with gold, in a magnificent saloon 
hung with crimson velvet and carpeted with Gobelin, 
says she “looked a little above the medium height 
of woman; her hair, of a rich, silky brown, fall and 
lustrous, was looped in coils at the top of the back of 
her head a la Grecque, and was trimmed with small 
red flowers. From her ears were pendant long, oval, 
diamond earrings, and on the snowy neck was hung 
a necklace of pear! shells interwoven with diamonds, 
worth a monarch’s ransom. Her arms were bare 
and rounded, and her shoulders decollete, She was 
attired in a loosely-flowing robe of pink velvet—the 
only thing pink in the apartment—and at her waist 
was a plain thin ceinture of gold. She wore her dress 
without hoops, which allowed the folds of her costly 
robe to fall over her shapely limbs in studied yet 
artistic profusion. Onthe different fingers of both 
hands were rings of topaz, sapphire, ruby, emerald, 
amethyst and opal, fastened by gold keepers. She 
had crimson slippers, embroidered in gold, and in 
her right hand she waved to and fro, lazily, a fan of 
costly feathers. Her voice was loud, sharp, and her 
gestures unladylike, though she endeavored to atone 
for these defects by a studied ease which occasionally 
lapsed into a masculine freedom.” 

A BRIDAL DEESS.—The last New York bride wore 
a rich dress of white satin, made with long train, and 
trimmed around the edge with heavy white tulle 
ruchings. The overskirt was looped up at the sides 
and in the back, en panier, and also trimmed with a 
ruching of tulle. The waist was made with a very 
low corsage, with the Parisian puffed or band sleeve. 
The bridal veil was of fine white tulle, aud was worn 
over the face by the bride on entering and leaving 
the church, and during the ceremony. 


PatTi’s FAsHiIon.—Adelina Patti possesses 
enough beauty and renown to impose a new fashion- 
after having invented it. Itis, perhaps, with such 
intention that since the opening of the season she in- 
variably wears a necklace of ruffled silk with an im- 
mense diamond in the centre immediately under the 
chin. The effect is charming. The necklace changes 
color according to the toilet that it accompanies. In 
‘‘ Barbiera di Sevilla ” it is fiery red; in ‘* Traviata” 
it was rose, afterwards black. 


HoME AND FOREIGN GossiP.—The prettiest bon- 
net, this season, is a bandlet of Havana or brown 
velvet, having on one side in front a bow of blue vel- 
vet, crossed by a golden buckle; from behind this 
bow a feather, green and blue, mixed with a brown- 
ish tint on it; brown strings of velvet, fastened in 
front by arich blue velvet bow.——The season at 
Newport produced three marriages.——Jaunty little 
sacks of navy blue, elaborately trimmed with silk 
braid and large brass military buttons, are now in 
vogue among our metropolian belles.——A New Al- 
bany woman took laudanum because her daughter 
would marry a particular aversion.—New-fashion- 
ed street gaiters are of black French kid, buttoned 
up the side, and made perfectly plain; double soles, 
high heels, wide toes, slightly rounded at the edge, 
making a much more comfortable shoe than those 
with pointed toes, and it does not add to the length 
of the foot.——General Belknap’s wife was a rebel 
during the war. Her brother was captured by Gen- 
eral Belknap, and the circumstances brought about 
the acquaintance which led to their marriage.——A 
Wisconsin clergyman led astray a girl of his congre- 
gation, was arrested for it and hanged. himself in 
jail.——tT he temale swell now wears twelve-button 
gloves.— Young women ride the bicycle astride in 
the streets of Detroit.—It isa noticeable fact that 
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during the progress of the story. 


real black lace veils are coming in fashion. 





if they were laughing at him instead of with him, 
and he leaves a place as thuugh he had done some 
wrong, though we conceive the laugh that he has 
caused has done good, if he cannot see it. Humor 
should be made to serve as spice toa lecture, giving a 
taste here and there of its quality, the serious compo- 
nents relieved by the pungent properties of the condi- 
ment. This is the easiest course, because the book- 
rege afford materia) fur the former, while the lat- 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
** MISSING.” 


A THANKSGIVING MEMOR Y—1860, 
BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Again we spread our feast of thanks 
For mercies of the year, 

And happy faces gather round 
With genial good cheer. 

But every heart must have its grief, 
And every feast its share— 

One face is missing here to-day, 
There is one vacant chair. 


He left us when the drum-beat thrilled 
The puise of youth like fire; 

Down from the wall he took the sword 
Of parent and grandsire; 

And while our cheeks were wet with tears 
Of sadness and of pride, 

He joined the ranks of those who dared, 
Who suffered, toiled—and died. 


We missed him as the months passed on, 
He came but in our dreams, 
When hearts that yéarned for him, in sleep 
Were cheered with memory's gleama. 
We loved to talk and think of him 
As if the war were o'er; 
The seasons came, the seasons went, 
But he returned no more. 


His comrades missed him. When the hell 
Of one long fight was done, 

And twenty hundred eager hearts 
Were cold at set of sun, 

There was no answer to his name— 
“ Missing,’ the sergeant said. 

“ Where is the captain?’’ None could tell. 
* Missing ’* the papers read. 


Ah, who can tell? Was his last breath 
On that dread field alone, 

In keenest anguish feebly drawn, 
With none to hear his moan— 

Or was that dear young life laid down 
On some drear prison floor? 

We do not know—God stay our grief— 
He came to us no more. 


To-day our hearts arise to thee, 
Our Father, who hath blest 

Our varied lives—we lay our woe 
Upon thy loving breast. 

Our thanks are thine—and if we grieve 
Full sore for that dear one, 

Help us, O Christ, to bear our cross, 
To say,“ Thy will be done!"’ 
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BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 





CHAPTER X. 
HEARTS AND DARTS. 


HE day after the concert was a 
holiday, and Virginia remained 
at home. She was glad of the 
chance to rest; for the excite- 
ment of the evening before had 
kept her awake nearly all night, 
and in the morning she felt 
heavy-headed. It was nearly 
nine o’clock when she came 
down to the deserted dining- 
room ; aseasonable hour enough 
for a city-bred lady, but fright- 
fully late to the notion of our 
country girl. . 

* I’m ashamed of myself,” she 
s dd, blushing, as she glanced at 
the clock, then at her landlady, 
who sat sewing by the window, with a morning sun- 
beam flashing on ker scissors, thimble and needle. 
“IT don’t deserve any breakfast.” 

** You shall have it, though,” the widow said, with 
& pleasant smile, laying her work aside. ‘‘ If we only 
got what we deserve, we should all get less good and 
more ill, perhaps.” 

Can’t I wait on myself?” asked Virginia, anxious- 
ly, distressed at giving trouble. 

-“ No; sit down and 1 will have the breakfast ready 
in a minute. Jane and Sally are busy, and I want 
to move round a little. I’ve been bending over that 

sewing till I feel cramped.” 

Virginia took the chair by the window, and sat in 
the rare sunbeam. This house was closely surround- 
ed, and was rather dark and damp; and when the 
sun did stretch them a helping hand, at times, they 
made the most of it. To her it was especially wel- 
come and necessary. Sun, air and space had nour- 
ished her all the years of her life, and now she found 
them luxuries, not free gifts, to be had without 
asking. 

She sat now and steeped herself in the light that 
seemed to shine through her. She smiled softly, and 
looked up, following the track of that bright messen- 
ger. It came over the topmost roof-railing of a house 





she lived, and peeped at them between the castellated 
edges. Asshe sat, she could see a corner of this 
house, a strip ranning down to the second story, and 
containing three windows, one above the other. The 
rest was hidden by intervening walls and chimneys. 
But from her chamber window far above she could 
see nearly all the back of the house, and had often 
am used herself by looking across and observing its 
inmates, when she could do so without indelicacy. 
That street was far better than this, and the house 
seemed to be a genteel boarding-house, full to the 
eaves. She could see the long dining- room in which 
the guests gathered, the ladis gayly dressed, the 
gentlemen bowing and gallant; she heard music; 
she saw beautifal chikiren, who looked like fairies in 
their short, bright-colored or white dresses, their 
carls and ribbons. And she had seen, leaning against 
his window opposite, and a little lower down than 
hers, a young man who always attracted her gaze. 
She had looked fearlessly, for he never seemed to no- 
tice her, and had marked and admired his. radiant 
beauty. He was not very tall, but was elegantly 
formed, and his movements and attitudes were the 
perfection of grace. She had not knowledge enough 
of the world to see that they were studied. To her, 
he was one of those beings who, having always lived 
in refined society, had ways and tastes immeasurably 
above her own. She never dreamed of judging such 
by herself, or that the highest art is merely a reflec- 
tion of the highest nature. This man always sat 
leaning on the broad window-shelf, and looking 
thoughtfally, sadly, perbaps, into the solitary tree 
that grew in the yard, with its green top just beside 
his window. Sometimes he would raise his large, 
brilliant black oyes, and sweep the sky with a swift, 
clear glance. Virginia did not peroeive that the 
glance took in also the window where she sat gazing. 

Now, as she looked upward, she saw the same pale, 
superb face, with its raven curls and mustache and 
glancing eyes. But their gaze was no longer the 
pensive one lost in the stirring foliage, or the glance 
that sought the sky. Instead of these, his eyes were 
most unmistakably, fixed on her, he was smiling 
slightly, with an inquiring expression, and, more- 
over, he was leaning from his open window. 

Virginia averted her eyes quickly, blushed, looked 
again, then drew slightly back, embarrassed but not 
displeased. And at the same instant something came 
whizzing through the window open at the top, and 
flew across the room. She started up bastily to get 
it, and found an arrow with a paper wrapped round 
it. It wasaslip of paper closely written in charac- 
ters so small that they would have been feminine 
had not the lines been so firm. 

Hearing her landlady coming up from the kitchen, 
Virginia hastily bid both the arrow and its message, 
half ashamed of herself for the concealment. 

*“* Now here’s a. nice cup of coffee to wake you up, 
dear,” said the widow; ‘*and I have just tossed up a 
ham omelette.” 

O, thank you!” Virginia said, so confused she 
hardly knew what bad been said. 

Tho widow presided over the breakfast-table, chat- 
ting with her young boarder for awhile, then jumped 
up to answer the doorbell, both girls being busy. 

“Something for you,” she said, reentering and 
smilingly holding up a note. 

Virginia took it eagerly, her face brightening at 
sight of the writing. 

The widow delicately made herself busy elsewhere, 
and left her to read it. 


““My DEAR COTSIN,” it said, ‘I am obliged to go 
to Boston to-day, and shall not be able to come up 
to see you. But after three days I will come, 
and assure myself that the delightful story of last 
night is not a mytb, and that I am really your 

**CousIN BERNARD.” 


Virginia was disappointed. She had been expect- 
ing a call from her friend, and had been planning 
what she should say to him. She was so igno- 
rant, she said to herself, that she had need to stady 
beforehand. She did not recollect that, like the lady 
of the song, when sho met her friend, 


** All the sweet speech I had fashioned took flight."’ 


Three days was such along time! Why could he 
not have come up @ minute? But perhaps he started 
in the morning. 

* How dull the time will be!” she thought, going 
up to her room again. 

She had meant to tell the widow the wonderful 
story of her relationship to Bernard, but this disap- 
pointment put it out of her mind. It aleo made her 
forget the strange messenger that had come to her 
through the window. But as she seated herself dis- 
consolately near her chamber window, the pressure 
of the hidden arrow reminded her. She drew out 
the paper, and read: 


“Are youa peri? You cannot be flesh and blood. 
Are you visible to any one but me? I think not. I 
like to believe that you are an apparition for me 
alone, and that some time, if I watch and wait long 
enough, you will come nearer to me. Till that bliss- 
fal hour, I love you—after that, I shall be you. Our 
_existences will be one. O, come soon!” 


A woman of the world would have laughed and 
twisted this fanciful note into a curl-paper; but to 
this fresh, unsophisticated gir) it wore quite a differ- 
ent meaning. It was a glimpse into the land of 
romance, the laud where brave knights rode to the 
rescue of distressed damsels, where ladies were wooed 
like goddeeses, where everything was seen through a 
rosy mist, none of the commonplaces of life allowed, 





a the next street that crossed the street on which 


that she must not be in haste to give her aerial cor- 


would be no harm in trying to get a peep at him, just 
to see if he were still looking. 

Her curtain was down; and I am obliged to con- 
fess that my heroine drew it aside about an inch, 
with a slender finger and thumb, and putting one 
eye to the opening just made, peeped over to the 
stranger’s window, at first very timidly, then more 
boldly. He was nowhere in sight. 

The silly girl never guessed that he was practising 
her own ruse at the same moment; that he not only 
was peeping likewise, but that he saw a delicate 
finger tip on the curtain, and a wave of bright hair. 
But he was too wise to allow her to know that. He 
bad fired his shot, and might now wait to see the 
effect of it. 

After looking awhile, Virginia dressed herself to 
go out fora walk. The day was fine, and she wauted 
the air. 

But just as she reached the street, door, it was 
opened to give admittance to Mr. Gaylord. 

O, Lam so glad!” she began, but stopped there, 
for his face was not promising, though he smiled, 
and bowed lowly. 

Tam afraid I ought not to detain you,” he said, 
as she went towards the parlor with him. 

Virginia assured him that she was only going out 
for the air, and was in no haste. 

** I am doing all I can,” he said, immediately. “I 
have advertised in every paper in New York. Here 
is one of them.” 

He handed her the Times, pointing to the adver- 
tisement. It described the lost rosary, and offered a 
hundred dollars for its return to the subscriber. 

**] have given instructions that the reward shall 
be increased after three days more to three hundred, 
and so on to tive hundred,” Mr. Gaylord said. “I 
regret all this exceedingly. If I had dreamed of 
there being the slightest danger of its loss, I would 
never have taken it; but I never before lost auy- 
thing. Perhaps that very fact made me unwary.” 

“* 1’m sure you are very kind,” Virginia murmured, 
with her eyes downcast. ‘“ You are quite too gener- 
ous in the offers of reward. Of course the rosary was 
not worth tbat; but 1 did prize it as a keepsake, 
Still, since I have found Cousin Bernard, I do not 
fee] quite so badly.” i 

Cousin Bernard?” said Mr. Gaylord, inquiringly. 
PDo you mean that you have found him out?” 

** Yes; what do you know of it?” she asked. 

He laughed a little. “ Then my romance is quite 
taken out of my hands. Do you know, Miss Wilder, 
I have been plotting. I knew something of the his- 
tory of your families, and I had a fancy for telling 
Bernard that I had found his relatives. It was he to 
whom I wished to show the rosary.” 

Virginia looked astonished. “ But you told my 
stepmother—” 

“O yes!” the gentleman interrupted, eagerly. 
“That reminds me of scmething I wished to explain. 
You see, when I mentioned my name to them, or 
rather, when they asked my name, I took a whim to 
play a joke. If I had known or suspected that [ should 
ever meet them again, or any person connected with 
them, I should not have dono it. But you see it isn’t 
usual in the world to ask people their name and busi- 
ness in that way, and I was a little touched for an 
instant. Afterwards, when from your stepmother’s 
talk I found your relationship to Bernard, I was 
sorry; but it was too late to help it. But after all, I 
said, 1 could correct the matter here, and give you 
my real name; and all they wanted was a name to 
| callme by. Iam Mr. Joseph Gaylord. Your step- 
mother’s story interested me in you. I knew that a 
friendless girl in a city like New York has a hard 
time; and since I was so kindly entertained there, I 
thought I would like to betriend you here, if I could. 
Knowing, moreover, that you were connected with 
my friend Bernard, I made up a romantic plot to 
bring you acquainted with each other. You perceive 
I have faiieé. You and he got acquainted without 
my help, and instead of having the rosary to show 
him, I have lost it.“ 

Mr. Gaylord told this story so simply, and it was so 
direct and plausible, that Virginia never dreamed of 
doubting him. 

‘* He has gone to Boston for @ day or two,” she 
said, not knowing what else to say, and wishing to 
turn the conversation from her loss, which he had 
already apologized enough for. 

“Indeed!” Mr. Gaylord’s eyes brightened percep- 
tibly. He paused a moment, looking at her, hesita- 
ting to speak, then said, ‘‘With the Willises, I 
suppose?” 

“I donot know,” Virginia replied, feeling herself 
grow curious instantly. “He did not mention any 
one.” 

‘‘ But since they are bere, and since they are about 
going home, it is most likely. Of course,” with a 
meaning smile, “ Bernard would not let Mrs. Willis 
and her daughter go without an escort.” 

Virginia’s face showed how her heart sank. Her 
gay young French relative had lady triends whom 
she knew nothing about who could not move without 
an escort, so precious were they. 

“ Who are the Willises?” she asked, directly. 

‘* Ts it possible that he has not told you of them?” 
asked her visitor, with an air of surprise. 

‘* No,” she answered, feeling some way as if Mr. 
Lecroix had wronged her, forgetting how short their 
acquaintance had been, and that the only confiden- 
tial conversation they had ever held, except a merely 


Still, she was not so romantic or unsophisticated | telling of her own story. ‘I dare say he would have 
but she knew that the address was a daring one, and | told me if he had had time, though,” she added. 


“Oertainly,” said the gentleman, with an air of 


respondent another sight of her. But surely there | perfect conviction. ‘ It is rumored, I may say, that 


your Cousin Bernard is paying his court to this fair 
heiress, and that they will soon be married. For my 
part, I believe he could not do better. In the first 
place, he has expensive tastes, and no property, and 
if he should marry at all, must marry muney. In 
the next place, Miss Willis isone of whom he would 
be proud, an accomplished, graceful, lovely ‘girl, 
who is thoroughly conversant with the ways of 
society, and can carry herself with elegauce in any 
situation. But perhaps I should not have spoken of 
this, though of course he will tell you. It is quite 
due yon, indeed, since, though a relative, he is not a 
very near one, after all, and bis attentions to you 
might be misunderstood by those who are not aware 
of his engagement,”’ 
Virginia struggled to keep her composure, but she 
felt herself grow cold. It was at the possibility of 
being misunderstood, she assured herself—the mere 
chance that she might be compromised. And, after 
all, Bernard was ecarcely even a cousin, and since he 
was engaged, bad no right to s0 much of her confi- 
dence as he had declared his claim on. 
‘* 1 am staying too long,” said Mr. Gaylord, smooth- 
ly, risirg as he spoke. ‘You must have your walk; 
and perhaps you will permit me to accompany youa 
little way.” 
She assented immediately, not acknowledging to 
herself that she did so with the hope of learning more 
about these Willises. 
How bitter it all was, and how discouraging! Here 
was ehe, a young lady already, but with the goal of 
her hopes years ahead, only now beginning the long 
struggle to rise to a place which she might not reach, 
if ever, till her hair should be gray and her cheeks 
wrinkled. What good would it profit her then, when 
youth would be past? For the first time her grand 
courage failed, she saw her wishes assume the shape 
of mocking fiends, and her heart cried out for happi- 
ness and success now, in the bloom of her life. That 
girl—that Miss Willis—was, probably, no older than 
herself; and yet, life was all loveliness to her. She 
had wealth, accomplishments, rank, love. Virginia 
shivered and drew her shawl closer about her. 
They walked through several streets, she did not 
care whither, her companion pointing out sights 
which she scarcely noticed, 
“ By the way, would you not like to drive to Cen- 
tral Park?” he asked. ‘It is pleasant there now, 
and the air is fine.” 
“I don’t know,” she hesitated, scarcely knowing 
as it would be proper for ber to go with him, 
**I think you would enjoy it,” he said, eagerly; 
then added, with a start, ‘‘ There’s Bernard!” 
She glanced quickly in the direction he was look- 
ing, and saw a stylish carriage, in the back seat of 
which sat two ladies, one elderly, the other young 
and beautifal, and both dressed in the height of 
fashion, and opposite them, cuatting gayly and look- 
ing earnestly in the face of the younger, Bernard 
Lecroix. Virginia stopped short in the street and 
gazed after them, regardless who saw her. 
“ He is probably not going till evening,” Mr. Gay- 
lord said, making a motion to go on, at which she 
moved also. 
Not going till evening, and yet he bad not time to 
call on her fora moment. But he had time to go 
driving with these ladies. 
“ What about Central Park?” asked Mr. Gaylord, 
gently. 

“I will gol” was the answer. 

“Ah, thank you! Please wait a few minutes in 
this shop, and I will have a carriage brought.” 

Virginia sat down, glad of an opportunity to collect 
herself, and in a few minutes she had succeeded in 
doing so. She was naturally firm and clear-headed, 
and she swittly set ber ideas to rights now. 


not therefure do everytning he says. He was going 
to control me as if he were my brother or my hus- 
band; but I must not allow it. He wouldn’t assume 
80 mach if I were not a poor girl. He wouldn’t talk 
in that way toa lady. And yet, thongh I am poor, 
I have some pride, and some will of my own, and 1 
cannot give up all to one who does nct give up all to 
me. He thinks me an inferior whom be can patron- 
ize. He doesn’t mean to be hard, but I cannot bear 
it. Iam not quite sure that I onght to drive with 
this man; but since I have promised, I will go this 
time.”’ 

Presently.a stylish carriage, with a span of horses, 
a footman and driver, stopped at the curbstone in 
front of the shop, and Mr. Gaylord came smilingly 
up to the door, and offered his arm to escort her out, 
Virginia blushed deeply, and her heart began to 
flutter. She had expected nothing more stylish than 
a hackney coach or a coupe, and this airy, glittering 
Gladstone abasbed and almost distressed her. She 
held her head down as she stepped in, and for some 
distance could scarcely utter a word. It was like a 
too sudden realization of her dreams of splendor, or 
rather, like a mockery of them, this being whirled 
along in a brilliant equipage which would soon dis- 
appear, like the fairy coach of Cinderilla, and leave 
her poor and despired. 

Mr. Gaylord talked on easily, never appearing to 
notice her embarrassment, and presently it wore 
away. But she spoke quite frankly about it. 

“I never was in so fine a carriage before,” she said, 
with a mixture of pride and candor which was very 
charming, “and I feel out of place.” 








but all lofty and beautifal. 


business one, had been entirely taken up with the 


“You néed not feel so,” he replied, quietly. 
“There is many a lady who rides in a fine carriage 














“ Bernard is kind,” she said to herself, “ but I need ° 
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who is no better able to do so than you are; and yet 
she holds herself coolly. Ladies do not usually have 
such things of themselves. They are gifts or loans; 
and a gentleman whom a lady honors with her society 
cannot show too highly his appreciation of it. 

He spoke gravely and respectfully, no valgar com- 
pliment to frighten her, no admiring glance to 
disgust. 

They drove in silence a little while, then got out on 
a bridge to look at some swans, the carriage at a 
slight distance and in sight of them. 

I have something to say which may éurprise you, 
doubtless will surprise you,” Mr. Gaylord began, 
looking not at Virginia, but down over the rail to 
the swans that floated on the glassy water, snow 
white over their snow-white reflections. 

Virginia looked at him inquiringly. 

“TI speak thus early and plainly because you are a 
stranger in the city, are poor and unprotected,” he 
went on, his face slightly pale. “No man has a 
right to visit a girl in your circumstances, under any 
pretext, unless his intentions are fully known. If 
you were at home, in your own father’s house, in the 
midst of a circle of friende, with other gentlemen 
coming and protection always near, I should wait, 
and try to render myself agreeable to you, and ascer- 
tain before I spoke whether there was any hope for 
me. But I sacrifice my own feelings to your good. 
I don’t know whether you ever suspected that all my 
seeking you for that rosary was a pretext. I wished 
to win you for my wife. No, pray hear me out!” 
For Virginia bad started away a step, making a 
repelling gesture with her hand. “ Do not be hasty in 
rejection. It is worth thinking of. I can offer you a 
life of ease in place of the toil you now perform; I 
could give you a firm and unquestionable protection 
in place of the questionable oversight of a man who 
is, after all, but a distant connection, one whose soci- 
ety would by no means shield you from blame, 
however well be may mean; I could offer you the 
position you are capable of filling admirably, and the 
opportunity to learn now anything that may be need- 
fal. Of my circumstances and character, Mr. Lecroix 
will testify to you, and others will do the same. 
Moreover, I am going to Europe soon, and if it did 
not seem to you too hasty, would be happy to take 
you with me.” 

He paused a moment and glanced sideways at his 
companion. She was leaning on the railing beside 
him, and, with her head drooping, was looking off 
over the pond. His offer was tempting. Her life 
was shaking to its foundations. Nothing seemed 
stable or safe. She wanted, she must have, protec- 
tion, and, as he said, Bernard was not near enough 
of kin to give it, save in one way, and that way was 
out of the question. He was engaged, and if he were 
not, she did not want him, she thought. 

“ Will you please think of it?” the gentleman said, 
softly, brightening at sight of her doubtful face and 
ewimming eyes. ‘Of course such an idea would be 
at first repugnant, that of looking on a comparative 
stranger as one’s husband. But let me come and see 
you, and after awhile you can conclude.” 

Nota word of love, not a note of admiration. All 
was kind, grave and respectful. 

“Shall we get into the carriage now?” he asked. 

She mutely assented, and they returned homeward. 
But now, though doubtful and ill at ease, Virginia no 
longer felt out of place. Such a carriage might be 
hers of right, if she should choose. 

Scarcely a word was uttered all the way home. 
Mr. Gaylord wisely kept the advantage he had gained, 
and left her to think of his proposal in the light of 
- reason. At the door he merely bowed, without offer- 
ing to enter. 

“T am very grateful to you,” she said, hastily, 
looking with tearful eyes in his face. “ Whatever 
may happen, I shall always be grateful.” 

“And whatever may happen, I shall always be 
your friend,” he replied, kindly, scarcely looking at 
her. 


CHAPTER XI. 
GOLDEN OFFERS, 


WHEN Virginia went into the widow’s little parlor, 
sbe found it gloritied by the presence of a magnifi- 
cently dressed lady. Seeing her, she recollected that 
she had noticed a carriage standing a little way off. 
This lady was, perhaps, sixty years of age, was fair, 
portly, imperious-looking and superb, in velvet, silk 
and an Indian shawl. 

O, here you are at last,” she exclaimed, pettishly, 
the moment Virginia entered the room. ‘1 thought 
you would never come.” 

Virginia looked in astonishment from this person- 
age to the widow, who, completely awed, sat fidget- 
ing in her chair. 

“ This lady came to see you, dear,” the poor woman 
stammered. 

“I will tell ber all about it,” interrupted the 
stranger. ‘ Please come and sit by me, my dear.” 

Virginia wonderingly obeyed, perceiving as she 
came near the stranger a delicate scent of rose. The 
lady moved her rustling robes to make room for the 
girl, and when she was seated, put out a soft white 
hand to take hers. 

* What a hand you bave got, child!’’ she exclaim- 
ed, at once, spreading the little hand out on her 
palm, and running her plump, jewelled fingers along 
the slender, unringed fingers. “Such a_ perfect 
shape, such nails, such a color! But now to business. 
Naturally you wish to know wholam. My name is 
Mrs. Carpenter; I am a widow, rich, respectable, 
passably good-looking and good-natured, and 1 like 


to have my own way. I board in a suite of rooms 
in the stone house round the corner, in the next 
street. So much for me. Now for whatl want. I 
I want you to live with me as a companion. I’ve 
been in search of you for weeks. I came acrous you 
in the street long ago, but couldn’t get hold of you; 
then I saw you go into Herdon’s, and followed you 
in just to see you disappear out another door. Last 
night I found you at a concert with Bernard Lecroix. 
By the way, are you engaged to him?” 

“No,” said Virginia, dropping her eyes, “ he is my 
cousin.” 

“Tat!” said the lady, impatiently, ‘‘ great cousin- 
ship that! He told me all about it. I sent for him 
this morning, had him brought almost by force, and 
told him what I wanted. He said that he would 
speak to you about it on his retarn from Boston; but 
I had no idea of waiting. Perhaps he intends to pro- 
pose marriage to you, so as to head me off.” 

“Ono,” said Virginia, hastily, and blushing; ‘he 
is —* 
Indeedl to whom?” 

“I don’t know that I ought to tell, since he has 
not,” the girl answered, gently. She was beginning 
to like this lady, in spite of her abrupt ways. 

** Well, then,” Mrs. Carpenter continued, ‘‘ you be- 
long to me, and it’s none of his business. It’s all 
nonsense, your going into a shop, and trudging on 
foot through the streets at all times, sewing or writing 
till you get astoop in the shoulders, spoiling your 
complexion and dimming your eyes. You are made 
to live daintily, and I mean you shall. I will take 
care of you and get you a grand husband. But 
there’s no hurry about that. I am without a relative 
in the world, and I never had @ companion to suit 
me. They were all too old, or too ugly, or both. You 
are just what I want. I want some one to talk to 
when there is no one else by, some one to take with 
me to drives, to concerts, operas and the rest, whom 
I need not be ashamed of, and some one to think of 
and like besides myself. I think of myself, child, till 
I grow quite dizzy. It is like a top whirling on its 
own centre. I shall be kind and liberal to you, and 
shall not order you about, or expect you to work. 
What do you say?”’ 

“Tam 80 much surprised!” Virginia stammered. 
** It seems far beyond anything I could have hoped 
for for a long while. But I cannot promise without 
first speaking to Mr. Lecroix. He found me very 
miserably situated, and he kindly got me employ- 
ment and ahome. It would be rude and ungrateful 
not to consult him.” 

** Well, I suppose you are right,” the lady said, 
slowly. ‘“ But I don’t see why the fellow should not 
have spoken to you about it to-day, and had it 
settled.” 

‘* Perhaps he was otherwise engaged,” said Virginia. 
“Most likely,” the lady replied, laughingly, and 
soon after rose to go, still holding Virginia’s hand 
and looking at ber admiringly. 

“ I'm determined to have you,” she said,. kissing 
her cheek at the door. ‘‘And I shall send round for 
you to come and see me to-morrow. Why don’t you 
say something? Are you afraid of me?” 

“You talk so fast,”” ventured Virginia, “‘ and I am 
80 surprised.” 

The lady laughed merrily. “At least, say whether 
you like me or not.” 

“J think you very beautiful,” the girl said, look- 
ing up with a frank smile, ‘And I like the way you 
talk, though it is odd, and though I wouldn’t want 
any one else to talk so.” 

The lady kissed her cheek again. 

* You have sense,” she said. ‘‘And I am deter- 
mined to have you, in spite of all the twentieth 
cousins and lovers in New York. Good-by.” 

The carriage drove round, the lady got in, kissed 
her hand, nodded, and was driven away, and Virginia 
went back into the parlor. 

Is it true that Mr. Lecroix is engaged?” asked 
the widow, who was still somewhat excited by the 
grandeur of the visitation they had experienced. 

“I think itis,” Virginia answered. ‘ But what do 
you think of this? Iam so confused at everything! 
Do give me your advice.” 

“Why, you would be crazy to refuse such an 
offer!” exclaimed the widow, in astonishment. 
“ Mrs..Carpenter is rich, and a great lady. I know 
all about her. You willlive the life of a queen with 
her.” 

IT have something to tell you,” the girl said, pres- 
ently, with some embarrassment, and told the story 
of Mr. Gaylord’s ofter. 

** Well, to be sure, it rains gold on you,” the widow 
commented, sighing, yet pleased. ‘But [ don’t 
think Mrs. Carpenter would like him fer a husband 
for you. She would want some one whom she could 
receive as an equal. Now of course Mr. Gaylord isa 
good match, and yesterday I should have thought 
that you ought to have him. But he isn’t a very 
bigh sort of gentleman; and with your face and Mrs. 
Carpenter’s help, you ought to do much better. That 
is,” corrected the lady, hastily, being a little senti- 
mental, “‘ that is, unless you love him.”’ 

“Ono!” Virginia exclaimed, hastily, her cheeks 
reddening. 

“ Then I would refuse him right away,” the widow 
replied, decidedly. ‘As to your marrying to be pro- 
tected, there is no need of that. Even if it wasn’t 
for Mrs. Carpenter, you would be safe with me. I’d 
like to see the person who would injure you here. 
Then you have very good employment; you are al- 

ways home before dark, and I think yor can afford to 
wait for a husband whom you can fall in love with. 
That’s my advice. Besides, if Mr. Gaylord is so 





anxious to protect you from any sort of comment, he 





might have offered himself to you here, instead of 


taking you off to drive in the Park.” 

“I wish I had refused him,” Virginia said. “I 
know I could never be willing to marry him. But I 
felt so friendless, and he was so kind, I will tell him 
to-morrow.” 


“CHAPTER XII. 


THE CLOUDS BREAKING. 


VIRGINIA had no opportunity to tell Mr. Gaylord 
the next day that she could not entertain bis offer, 
for he did not come near her. He sent a note, how- 
ever, informing her that there was yet no answer to 
his advertisement. He made no allusion to any other 
subject. 

The third day came, and still he had not been to 
see her, though he had written every day. Neither 
had Bernard Lecroix called on her, though he had 
returned the evening before, and bad entered the 
workroom where she was. Glancing up suddenly 
from her writing, she saw him standing at some dis- 
tance, and looking steadily, it seemed sternly, at her. 
Bat as soon as he caught her eye, he removed his 
hat, and bowed lowly, with a slight, conventional 
smile, and went on without speaking. 

What could be the matter? 

All day he kept at a distance, seeming to be very 
busy; and when she passed him in going out, affect- 
ed to be looking elsewhere. She hesitated, and had 
half a mind to speak to him. She would have done 
it resolutely, merely asking what questions were 
necessary, then turning away from him without an- 
other word. 

But she dared not. He looked so proud, so hand- 
some, s0—was it angry ?—that she could not approach 
him. Drooping with a sense of her own inferiority, 
conscious of her cheap dress in contrast with his ele- 
gance, and with the toilets of the ladies she had seen 
him driving with, she turned away, and hastened 
homeward. What was she, after all, but a poor shop- 
girl? Perhaps, on second thoughts, he had perceiv- 
ed how embarrassing it would be to him to introduce 
her to the Willises as a relative. 

She walked rapidly, sick and pallid, yet with one 
faint hope in her heart. If he was ashamed to notice 
her before others, he might come up to see her that 
evening. His note had been an engagement to come, 
and, besides, he had promised Mrs. Carpenter. 

The evening passed, and no visitor came. But 
quite late came a note to her from Mrs. Carpenter. 


*¢T have had a call from your tenth cousin, who 
entirely approves of your coming to live with me. 
He will make all right with Mr. Herdon. So don’t 
go to the shop to-morrow, but hold yourself in readi- 
ness to be taken possession of by me. I shall come 
at twelve.” 


*¢ It doesn’t make much difference,” Virginia mut- 
tered, drearily. ‘‘I may as well go, though every- 
body is strange to me. I can depend on no one.” 

The excitement, she thought it was, kept her 
awake till late, and the next morning she was scarce- 
ly able to rise. She would not have gone down, in- 
deed, if Mr. Gaylord had not called; and as soon as 
he had gone away, she went up stairs again. 

How she got through her interview with him, she 
hardly knew. There was a vague impression on her 
mind that he had been much moved, though in a 
quiet way, when she told him that his offer was de- 
clined; that he had been very pale, and had gone 
without a word, almost, 

** No matter; it is all over witb,” she said, despe- 
rately. ‘* Perhaps he would have changed his mind 
in a week. I wonder how long Mrs. Carpenter will 
like me? I wonder what I shall do when she gets 
tired of me?” 

“I was surprised at Bernard’s being so willing,” 
that lady said, as they drove along in her carriage, 
atter she had whisked Virginia out of the house most 
unceremoniously. ‘‘ He was so reluctaut when I first 
asked him. But I’ve got you. And now, my dear, 
may I ask who that gentleman was you went to ride 
with the first day I called on you?” 

Virginia told her. 

‘He is a lover?” asked Mrs. Carpenter, looking 
searchingly into the girl’s face. 

Virginia told her the whole story. 

**T am very glad that it is all over,” the lady said, 
with an air of intense satisfaction. “ Now you have 
no entanglements, and can begin tairly.” 

They drove to shops, and loaded the carriage with 
parcels; they drove to other shops and left orders, 
and they visited others where Virginia was measured 
and fitted in almost every possible way. Then, after 
& weary expedition, but to her a dazzling and con- 
fusing one, Mrs. Carpenter left her at home again. 

‘You can stay here till your toilet is ready,” the 
lady said. “1 want you to make a charming debut. 
Now sleep well to-night, and get the color back into 
your lips. They look quite pale. I shall call for you 
at twelve to-morrow.” 

In fact, the toilet which was being prepared for her 
was only an elegant and simple one, suited to a girl 
of her age, and one who was understood to have no 

fortune. But to Virginia it seemed magnificent. 
She hardly knew herself in those silks and cash- 
meres, in the dainty little hats, the gloves soft as 
down, the exquisite boots and wraps. She was al- 
most childishly pleased with the little watch that 
ticked at her belt, and the crescent of pearls that 
fastened her collar. 

Mrs. Carpenter attended to other matters besides 
dress. She took her young protege to dine in saloons, 
and corrected those little blunders in table etiquette 
which might be looked for in one so reared; she gave 


her books on behaviour, and she trained her in de- 
portment. 

In all Virginia submitted, and did precisely as she 
was told, feeling interested and dazzled, yet scarcely 
happy. Surely, Mr. Lecroix might have come to see 
her once, at least, since now he need not be ashamed 
of her. But he did not come. 

At length, in little more than a week, all was 
ready. The trunks were sent round to F street; 
Virginia took an affectionate leave of the widow, 
promising to see her soon again, and, after a short 
drive, was set down at her new home. She might 
have felt confused and excited at the prospect of the 
ordeal to which she was to be subjected, but for a 
little incident which restored her calmness, at the 
same time that it overshadowed her heart. 

As she and Mrs. Carpenter were driving home- 
ward, after a short airing in the Park, they met 
Bernard Lecroix. Mrs. Carpenter had immediately 
stopped the carriage, and beckoned him to them, and, 
in spite of his coldness, Virginia had smiled at his 
approach, and offered her hand. 

His courtesy chilled her. Where were the beam- 
ing eyes, the heart-felt smile, the kind and lingering 
glance? Mr. Lecroix smiled and touched her finger- 
tips; he bowed gracefully and complimented her, 
and when the elder lady bade him come soon to see 
them, assured her that he should be charmed to do 
so. He was a gallant gentleman, friendly from the 
teeth out, but no more her protector and her friend. 

Mrs. Carpenter took particular notice of her pro- 
tege, as she superintended her dinner toilet that day. 

Virginia was as calm and unconcerned as some 
young princess whose life had all been spent at court. 
She spoke carelessly of this and that, and seemed in- 
deed a little preoccupied, as if what was to take place 
to-day was an affuir of very slight consequence to 
her. The lady was enchanted. 

“ She is of the blood royal!” she thought. “ Was 
there ever such superb nonchalance? Was there ever 
such beauty? I will make her famous!” 

Seated in her armchair, with a book in her hand 
which she pretended to read, she watched Virginia. 
Her dress of lavender silk, simply made, and trim- 
med with narrow scarlet ruches, only slightly expos- 
ed her neck and arms. Mrs. Carpenter had respect- 
ed the girl’s modesty—had, indeed, caught at it as 
something unique. One so surpassingly lovely could 
afford to be modest. How much more precious was 
the dimpled shoulder when hidden than when ex- 
posed! Beauty should not be too lavish, the lady 
knew. 

A narrow ecarlet velvet bound the round, snow- 
white throat; the same simple ornament took the 
place of bracelets on her arms, and one long, narrow 
streamer of scarlet floated among her curls. Where 
this color lay against her skin, its almost transparent 
whiteness showed a faint, rosy tinge, like snow when 
a red flower is laid against it. 

Mrs. Carpenter did not exaggerate the impression 
which Virginia was to make. As the two entered 
the dining-room quite late, every eye turned on the 
girl, and there was an absolute silence that was more 
flattering than any murmur of admiration could be. 
If it had seemed less like a dream to Virginia, she 
must have been embarrassed; but, utterly unable to 
believe that it was really herself, who, in elegant 
dress, was walking up this most beautiful dining- 
room she had ever seen, with a scure of ladies and 
gentlemen staring at her, she moved as tranquilly in 
her strange position as one moves in a dream when 
one is consciously dreaming. Even when, on catch- 
ing the brilliant, dark eyes of a gentleman who sat 
nearly opposite her, she saw a deep crimson flash 
+ over his face, she merely dropped her eyes calmly, 
but showed no touch of confusion. 

“ My angel!” said Mrs. Carpenter, embracing her 
enthusiastically, when they had returned to their 
room; ‘‘ you are surely a duchess in disguise.” 

Virginia smiled 

‘*l’m very glad I pleased you.” 

‘Pleased! I am enchanted! But, did you ob- 
serve that dark-eyed gentleman opposite you, who 
blushed so when you camein? Have you ever seen 
him before?” 

Virginia told of the arrow, and its love-message. 

Mrs. Carpenter considered, seeming only half 
pleased. 

“ He was trifling, thinking you a poor girl whom 
he could treat as he pleased,” she said, at length. 
“ He is confounded to meet you here. The best plan 
for you is to affect not to recognize him. Men will 
do such things; and since if we notice we must re- 
sent them, and since in this case I do not wish to 
have anything to resent, why, we must not notice.” 

Virginia pressed her lips closely together to keep 
back an indignant word. It had been meant as an 
insult, then. 

“That gentleman is the Honorable Francis Hamil- 
ton, a son of the Earl of B——, one of the greatest 
nobles in England. His family were afraid that he 
would marry a certain pretty actress, so they got her 
married in haste toarich old man. Francis there- 
upon came to America to sulk. But he told me that 
their fears were groundless, for he had no thought of 
the marriage. He has asked my permission to go to 
the opera with us this evening, and I gave it. Be re- 
served, but not cool with him. And a little careless- 
ness would do no harm.” 

Then began for Virgiuia a life that well might 
have dazzled her. It was not alone the ease of her 
days that could know no weariness save excess of 
pleasure, nor the luxuries with which she found her- 
self surrounded, the thousand elegances of which she 
had never even dreamed; it was the sudden transi- 
tion from insignificance to importance. A few weeks 
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pefore, she had been a poor shop-girl, liable to insult 
from every hand, dreading even civility lest it should 
cover a snare, looking on the great as something so 
far beyond her she could scarcely get near enough to 
gee them,even. Now she was the observed of all 
observers. People looked after her; they smiled 
with delight at the sight of her; they were proud if 
she spoke to them; they contended for her notice. 
But the very suddenness of the change saved her 
from being even momentarily spoiled, and a cruel 
misgiving, born of her past pain, prevented her being 
even happy. It was all unreal to ber; she still had 
that sense of one who consciously dreams, and may 
wake any moment. But, if it were real now, how 
long would it last? How long would it be before she 
should find herself cast down, and all those who now 
smiled sneering instead? Still, her life was fascinat- 
ing, and these considerations served only to temper 
but not to destroy her pleasure. 

** My dear Mrs. Carpenter,” said an envious moth- 
er of unmarriageable daughters, ‘“ your charming 
young friend is really the most unsophisticated 
creature in the world. She must have lived very 
retired.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” replied the lady, with all sweet- 
ness; “ but in a retirement where they speak French 
and know Racine.” 

Mrs. Carpenter knew how to baffle both curiosity 
and malice. 

“ Moreover,” she said, after a moment of smiling 
silence, “‘ what must that retirement have been in 
which a girl learns such perfection of bearing? See 
what simplicity, what grace, what dignity! Society 
can teach but a poor imitation.” 

She indicated by a glance and aslight gesture the 
group opposite her and ber companion. 

In an open window through which a fresh breeze 
was blowing, sat Virginia,a purple mantle thrown 
about her shoulders, and drawn close at the throat 
by one pearl-white hand whereon glittered a diamond 
held by an almost invisible thread of gold. Over the 
light, crisp waves of her gleaming hair lay a close- 
braided coronet colored like scarcely-clouded sun- 
shine, and from behind one shell-like ear a willful 
ringlet tossed on the breeze, clung to her neck, wav- 
ed forward to kiss her cheek, her chin, her lips. Just 
before her, and on either side, sat two gentlemen, 
the honorable Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Bernard Le- 
croix, the first talking eagerly yet easily, smiling 
now and then with a smile that was like a flash of 
light, trying his best to captivate by brilliant and 
merry talk; the other cool and graceful, uttering 
pow and then a careless remark which was not with- 
out a suspicious flavor of sarcasm for his gentleman 
comparion. 

Cool, composed, listening tranquilly to each in 
turn, half interested, half indifferent, yet without 
the slightest affectation of being so, sat Virginia. 
She spoke simply when she had anything to say; did 
not appear aware that the Englishman was trying 
particularly to please ber, and ber beautiful eyes did 
not melt in resting on either of her companions. 
Never was & more exquisite picture of maiden lofti- 
ness and absolute indifference. One would not be- 
lieve that if both these gentlemen were going from 
her forever, she would turn ber head to look after 
either. Even malice could see no spice of coquetry 
in her manner. 

“Madam,” said the Englishman to Mrs. Carpen- 
ter, when that kind of intercourse had gone on a few 
weeks, ‘‘I never before knew a woman about whom 
I was suspicious. But 1 think that this Virginia is 
an avatar of Diana. She is so serene, so far away; 
she looks with such calm, heavenly eyes on all our 
little excitements!” 

** May she long retain that heavenly calm!” said 
the lady, smiling. ‘I am in no haste to see my dar- 
ling show emotion.” 

* Yet,” said the gentleman, in a low voice, bend- 
ing over the back of Mrs. Carpenter’s chair, “ how 
blest would be the man who would be able to disturb 
that unroftled serenity, color that cool cheek, and 
bring a brighter light into those disconcerting eyes!” 

“ You think so?” asked the lady, pointedly. 

“T do!” exclaimed the gentleman, with vehe- 
mence. “Havel your permission to try and steal 
such a prize from you?” 

**Do I understand that you wish to make Virginia 
your wife?” asked Mrs. Carpenter, concisely. 

She had no intention of being hoodwinked into 
countenancing a flirtation. 

“Such is my desire.” 

Virginia’s guardian could not hide that she was 
flattered by such a proposal, but she was too proud 
to catch at it. 

“ The girl is of obscure birth, but she has no living 
near relatives. She is also without fortune,” she said. 

“TI do not care about the family. I want herself, 
Her hair is coronet enough, and fairer than that 
which I may one day place upon it; her hand and 
her heart are riches inestimable.” 


summons. In fact, though he visited the house con- 
stantly, be had by no means shown any loverlike at- 
tentions to Virginia, but had paid ker only such 


** You wished to see me?” he said, taking the seat 
beside her guardian. . 

“ Yes. Virginia told me last night a romantic little 
history of a rosary which has been handed down to 
her, and of its strange disappearance. Where is this 
Mr. Gaylord ?—and what sort of man is he? 1 sus- 
pect that there is something more in this than 
appears.” 

The Frenchman related all that he knew, adding: 
* Gaylord assured me that a sudden admiration 
for Mies Wilder was his motive, and the rosary a 
pretext. He says also that she entertained his pro- 
posal till she came to live with you, when she dis- 
carded him.” 

“ That fellow is playing tricks,’”’ said the lady, de- 
cisively. ‘‘ He told Virginia that you were engaged, 
and that you were not nearly enough related to her 
to protect her. He then offered himself, and when 
she would have refused him at once, entreated her to 
think of ita little while first. She did refuse him 
the first time he came to see her after that, and 
would if she had never seen me.” 

Bernard Lecroix’s olive cheeks burned, and his 
brightening eyes glanced across the room to where 
Virginia sat with downcast eyes and a faintly-flicker- 
ing color, listening to some lowly-spoken words from 
the Englishman. 

‘*He told her that I was engaged?” he repeated, 
as if that fact alone concerned him. 

“Aren’t they a handsome couple?” asked the lady, 
significantly. 

“Ah?” He gave a flashing glance into her face. 
“ He has just asked my permission to address her,” 
said Mrs. Carpenter. ‘‘And it appears that he has 
no mind to lose time.” 

There was a momentary silence, then she resumed, 
energetically : 

“T tell you there is some trick about that rosary. 
1t must bave a hidden value for him. He has not 
lost it. I have a mind to set a detective on his track. 
Where is he?” 

‘He starts for Europe to-morrow,” the French- 
man said, carelessly. “And, by the way, I promised 
to see him this evening. Will you pardon my leav- 
ing you sooner than I wish?” 

“It is a pity!” thought Mrs. Carpenter, looking 
after him. ‘“ Poor fellow—he has the bettertight!” 





CHAPTER XIII. 
A SHOWER OF PEARLS, 


Ir lacked but an hour of the starting of the Cunard 
steamer for Havre, and Mr. Gaylord, who had sent 
his baggage on board by express, was hurrying down 
to see to it, and engage his stateroom. He had not 
intended going so soon by a week, and there were 
still several last things to attend to. Feeling some- 
what nervous, he was got much pleased to meet on 
his way Mr. Bernard Lecroix, though he tried to hide 
his annoyance. 

“Just off? Let me walk down with you. It is 
possible that I may soon follow you t> France. If I 
can arrange it, I shall.” 

Gaylord changed color, and shot a swift glance at 
his companion. 

‘* What are you going for?” he asked, abruptly. 

“O, for the firm,” said the other, in an easy tone. 
“ They want me to go, and 1 know no reason why I 
should not. I have no family ties. And, by the 
way, what made you think that I was engaged?” 

Mr. Gaylord’s face became crimson, but he laughed. 

** How do you knowI thought it?” he asked in 
return. 

“You told Miss Wilder that I was,” replied the 
Frenchman. 

“Ono! I didn’t say anything positive. Sheand I 
were walking out the day you went to Boston, and 
we met you driving with the Willises. You really 
looked enamored. You have no idea with what im- 
passioned eyes you were gazing into Miss Willis’s 
face, nor what a conscious expression she wore. Miss 
Wilder asked who they were, and I told her, adding 
that perhaps they and you might be going on together. 
She seemed curious, and I jested a little about it— 
said that it would be a good match for you, etc. But 
I never said positively that you were engaged.” 

“But you knew positively that I was not,” said 
Bernard, who was rapidly losing his coolness. 

“1 knew nothing,” said the other, doggedly. 

I have but one thing more to say,” the French- 
man added. “ That rosary”’—with his eyes fixed 
keenly on his companion’s face. ‘ For particular 
reasons we wish to get it immediately. -There are 
ways in which it could be tracked at any part of the 
world. Have you heard nothing about it yet?” 

* Not a word!” said the other, faintly, turning his 
face away with the first word the Frenchman spoke, 
but not soon enough to hide the sudden pallor that 
overspread it, “I am very sorry for it,” speaking in 
a humble, coaxing tone. “I have positively done 
allican. As soon as [ reach Paris, I shall send Miss 
Wiider the most beautiful rosary I can find there.” 

They walked on in silence a moment, Lecroix with 
his eyes downcast and his brows frowning, Gaylord 
with his startled glance searching sideways for the 
other’s expression. The street was narrow and 
crowded. There was a confusing din of voices, drays 
and carriages, and the two failed to catch a warning 
cry from an upper window of a wareroom they were 
passing. 

“Look out, there below!’’ was called out, as a 
heavy bale of goods that was being let down slipped 
from the rope. 

It came with acrash to the walk, just escaping 
Lecroix, just hitting Gaylord in the temple with one 





courtesy as a lady may always expect. 





—— 


A crowd collected on the instant, and Lecroix, as- 
sisted by others, lifted his companion, and bore him 
into an apothecary’s near by. The hurt did not seem 
to be a bad one, only sufficient to stun him, and he 


they had laid him down. One bathed his head, and 
Lecroix untied his cravat and loosened his collar. As 
he did so, his hand touched something metallic sus- 
pended around the sufferer’s neck. He drew it up, 
and beheld for the first time the much-talked-of sil- 
ver rosary! 

* The lying rascal!” he exclaimed, and, with little 
pity for the limp, half-senseless form, lifted Gaylord’s 
head and took off the necklace. 

The bystanders looked on in astonishment, and 
some doubted whether this might not be a robbery. 
Is his hurt serious?” asked Lecroix of the doctor 
who had been called. 

“Not at all. He will be over it in a few hours.” 
“Then he may get well the best way he can with- 
out me,” said the Frenchman. “This is his name 
and address, and bere is mine. His baggage is on 
board the Cunard just below. You'd better send him 
there, or get the trunks off. I’ve no more to do with 
him. If he wants to see me, he knows where to find 
me.” 

That evening, just after dinner, as Mrs, Carpenter, 
Mr. Hamilton and Virginia sat together in the pri- 
vate parlor of the former, the door opened to give 
admittance to Mr. Bernard Lecroix. He bowed to 
all, but looked only at Virginia. 

“I have got your rosary, Cousin Virginia,” he said, 
calling her so for the first time since that note he 
had written to her after the concert. 

She started up with a glad cry, and went towards 
him with her hands stretched out. 

“Tam so thankful!” she said. “It brings good 
luck, you know.” 

* Not yet,” he answered, putting her hands gently 
back, and looking at her with a gaze so earnest that 
the color leaped into her face. ‘I bave a little word 
of explanation to give first. 1 want you all to hear.” 

He drew a chair to the table by which they had 
been sitting, and Virginia resumed her place beside 
Mrs. Carpenter. 

“ That Gaylord is a rascal, I find,” he said. ‘The 
rosary never was lost. I recovered it by an accident. 
He cheated in other things, too. In order to make 
Virginia think that she had no friend but him, he 
told her that I was engaged, when he knew it to be a 
falsehood. When I came back, he told me that she 
was considering a proposal of marriage from him, 
and had given him hope of a favorable answer. I 
was angry, and treated you coldly in consequence of 
it. Do you forgive me, cousin?” 

He looked at Virginia with eyes so sad that her own 
filled with tears. 

* Surely, Cousin Bernard!” she answered, softly. 
“TI never meant to appear ungrateful to you, and I 
never felt so.”” 

For a moment their gaze lingered on each other, 
both pale, both trembling. The Englishman moved 
uneasily, and there was a rustle from Mrs. Carpen- 
ter’s flounces. 

“ But the rosary, Bernard?” she said. 

He smiled faintly. 

See the reason why our friend Mr. Gaylord was 
80 anxious to possess it.” 

As he spoke, he leaned on the table, and, softly 
pressing and pulling on the connecting bead, dropped 
a glowing ruby on to the marble. 

Mrs. Carpenter cried out in delight, and took the 
rosy gem in her white palm. 

Ol pertect! Whatelse? What else?” 

Another touch, and yet another, and still the glit- 
tering shower descended, while Virginia leaned with 
burning cheeks, her eyes fixed on the Frenchman’s 
face, and Mrs. Carpenter caught up the gems with 
breathless exclamations of rapture and wonder. 


the unlinked rosary from his bavd; “see, dear 
cousin, the legacy my ancestors left to yours. There 
is a fortune in that shining handful. I am glad to 
be the one to restore it to you. It is perhaps just in 
time for a wedding parure.” 

Virginia gathered them all in her hands, and 
pushed them towards him 

“ They are not mine,” she said. ‘‘ They belong to 
your family. I will not have them.” 

The Frenchman stood up, and, stepping around the 
table, took the gems, but took the hands with them. 
Blushing and drooping, she yielded them. Ife look- 
ed in her face, then put his arm around her shoul- 
ders, and drew her to him. She did not resist; she 
dropped against his bosom, with her face hidden 
there. 

The Honorable Mr. Hamilton rose with dignity 
and left the room. 

‘* My sweet child! how could you believe that fel- 
low’s story?” exclaimed Lecroix. ‘‘ You knew all 
the time that we belonged to each other.” 

** Mercy! don’t step on those pearls!” cried Mrs. 
Carpenter. ‘If you must kiss, do stand still!’’ 

For, unheeded by the lovers, the glittering wealth 
of .Virginia’s inheritance had dropped trom her 
hands. To both, the earth held no riches comparable 
to that love which now first they knew to be mutual 
and perfect. 


> 
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A day or two after the late inundation, one of the 
city papers contained an article, which wes prefaced 
by an editorial, stating that the details of the late 
storm had prevented its earlier publication. A wag 
on reading it observed, ‘* Most of the articles in the 


* See,” said Bernard, dropping the fragments of 


MANAGEMENT OF HORSES. 





A horse requires, in a great degree, about the same 


began to show signs of returning snima\ pare | (restenentye0. magnet: — 
A tent at ana | does. Over-drinking of cold water, when perspiring 


freely, will injure a horse, and alsoa man. Exposed 
to cold currents of air in the stable, at any time may 
produce a cold in a horse, and more especially when 
heated with labor; and the same result occurs when 
a human being is similarly situated. The remedies 
for diseases in horses, too, are what relieves a man 
attacked with the same, as colic, cold, etc. The 
owner of a valuable horse should see that he is man- 
aged with as much care, when travelling, and also in 
the stable, as he bestows on his wife. When travel- 
ling, @ horse should be watered frequently, and then 
there is no danger of foundering him,as that is the 
result of allowing the animal to go without drink too 
long, and then drinking too much. 

Chronic cough and heaves have more to do with 
bad management in diet than many imagine; chronic 
cough frequently arises from the horse eating dusty 
hay. A loft in which hay is kept soon gets covered 
with a layer of dust and seed, and every time hay is 
pushed into the horse’s rack, a quantity of dust and 
seed go along with it. These small particles pass 
through the nostrils, and from thence into the wind- 
pipe, occasioning frequent coughing. The cough is 
an effort to get rid of the offending particles, but the 
horse is subject to the same process so often that 
some of those particles lodge at the extremities of 
the smaller bronchial tubes, produce structural dis- 
ease of the Jungs, which thus occasions what is prop- 
erly known as “a chronic cough.” We are well 
aware that a chronic cough may arise from other 
causes, but we think it is well to point out a very in- 
sidious cause of the disease, and one which is very 
likely to be overlooked. __ 

Many of the disorders of horses occur from a de- 
rangement of the digestive organs, caused by giving 
them certain kinds of food. Sometimes a mixture of 
chopped hay with corn-meal or bran will produce 
diarrbe.. In such cases, substitute hay for cut feed, 
and oats for the corn and bran, till the disease is 
abated, when the cut feed, etc., may be resumed, and 
often without causing the same result again. A 
change of food should always be made, when a horse 
is attacked with diarrhwa. Corn sometimes pro- 
duces colic in horses, when a change to other less » 
heating feed is advisable. Oats, when fed in exces- 
sive quantities, may produce founder; consequently, 
no horse should be allowed to eat over a peck of oats 
at a meal; and if not worked hard, not over four 
quarts. Musty hay produces heaves; and in no case 
should dusty hay be fed to a horse, till slightly 
dampened. 

It is too often the case that men neglect the teach- 
ings of natare, and endeavor to improve that which 
should be let alone. In most horses the fetlocks and 
the back of the pasterns are well supplied with hair, 
which forms a protection to parts which are much 
exposed to wet and cold. We have known cases in 
which an endeavor has been made to improve the 
horse’s appearance by removing this long hair, and 
the result has been that the skin being deprived of its 
natural covering, became inflamed; fissures formed 
in it, and mvch care and trouble were necessary in 
order to restore the skin to a healthy state. 

A horse’s feet should also receive attention. He 
should be shod often ; at least, his shoes should be re- 
moved as often as once in six weeks, and the boofs 
pared down to their natural size. The earth is the 
best floor for a stable that can be made; but owing 
to the fact that such stables require more work in 
cleaning them out, stable floors are often made of 
planks. Horses’ hoofs require moisture, and the 
earth seems to be most natural for them to stand on. 
Light and ventilation in stables are also very essen- 
tial, as horses often become blind when kept in 
dark stables, and they are sure to become diseased 
sooner or later when the stables are not properly 
ventilated. - 





THE PARSNIP. 


The parsnip is one of the most valuable roote that 
can be grown. When pacsnips are given to milch 
cows, with a little hay, in the winter season, the 
butter is found to be of as fine a quality and excellent 
flavor as when the animals are feeding in the best 
pastures. As parsnips contain six per cent more 
mucilage than carrots, the differences may be svuffi- 
cient account for the superior fattening as well as the 
butter-making quality of the parsnip. in the fat- 
tening of cattle the parsnip is found superior to the 
carrot, performing the business with more expedi- 
tion, and affording meat of exquisite and highly- 
juicy flavor; the animals eat it with much greedi- 
ness. The result of experiment bas shown that not 
only in neat cattle, but in the fattening of hogs and 
poultry, the animals become fatter much sooner, 
and are more healthy than when fed with any 
other root or vegetable, and that, besides, the meat 
is more bulky than those of carrots. Parsnips may 
be mown off before taking the roots, and given to 
oxen, cows or horses, by which they will be greedily 
eaten. Another thing in favor of parsnips for this 
country is, that the frost does not injure them. 
They may remain in the ground till spring, when 
they make a splendid feed, at a time when every 
other root or green thing is scarce, where they 
can be obtained almost any time during the 
winter. On account of their rapid growth when 
young, the weeding is less trouble than weeding 








corner. He staggered, put his hand up, and fell. 


paper relate to matters before the flood.” 


carrots. 





“But your family?” she otjected. 

“1 shall not ask them,” he replied, haughtily. 
“And if I did, they would be proud to receive her. 
Fancy her standing, with that air, on the threshold 
of any palace, and then tell me if crests would not 
go down before her!” 

Mrs. Carpenter smiled. 

“Will you ask Mr. Lecroix to come to me a little 
while?” 

Mr. Lecroix was sitting near Virginia, but left her 
without apparent reluctance when he received this 


























































































ing to do about it?” 

**T shall write at once, giving him to understand 
that I consider his brother’s death as having put an 
end to all ties of relationship between me and his 
family; and as to the assistance he asks for, it is 
quite out of my power to afford it. I think that will 
prevent any attempt to force himself upon us, which 
would be a great annoyance.”’ 

The young ladies were of the same opinion, as a 
poor uncle was, according to their ideas, a most un- 
desirable connection, and one to be avoided, if possi- 
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POOR RELATIONS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Mrs. STANWORTS, a dashing, good-looking widow, 
with two remarkably handsome danghters, resided 
in one of the new squares that abound in the neigh- 
borhvod of Kensington. From her style of living it 
might be inferred that she was in easy, if not affluent 
circumstances, as her house was well furnished. 
She kept a man-servant, and paid her morning visits 
in a carriage and pair hired from the livery stables. 
These outward and visible signs of ample means, to- 
gether with the beauty and accomplishments of 
Laura and Cecilia, her daughters, had not failed to 
draw towards the latter such attentions as young 
ladies naturally look for as their right, yet they had 
reached the ages respectively of twenty-five and 
twenty-three years without a single offer of marriage 
—as melancholy truth, that might, perhaps, be owing 
to those awkward impediments which not untre- 
quently obstruct the way to the Temple of Hymen: 
their habits were expensive and their fortunes prob- 
lematical. In fact, they bad no expectations what- 
ever, for their mother’s income of eight hundred a 
year was derived from sources in which she had only 
a life interest. 

It was early inthe month of February. The day 
was cold and dreary in the extreme, yet notwith- 
standing the generally depressing influence of a 
dense fog and drizzling rain, Laura and Cecilia were 
in high apirite, for they were going to an evening 
party, from which they had some reason to antici- 
pate important results. ; 

The case was this. On several occasions within the 
last two months, they bad met with a certain Mr. 
Sidney Crofton, the only son of a general, and heir 
toa large property. These alone were quul:tications 
to make him a desirable perti; but be was, more- 
over, 60 bandsume, gentlemanly and agreeable, that 
even had he not been rich and well-born, his atten- 
tions would have been highly flattering to the two 
sisters, who had exerted all their powers of fascina- 
tion to win so great a prize. Still, as the Croftons 
moved ina higher sphere than that to which the 
Stanworths belonged —and the latter had never seen 
either the general or his lady—they had been both 
surprised and elated at receiving cards of invitation 
from Mrs. Crofton for the ssid evening party, the 
more especially as there could be no doubt—so they 
flattered themselves—that it was at her son’s desire 
they were invited; and on that ground they were 
building up certain expectations that were very 
pleasant to contemplate, each being secretly of opin- 
ion it was herself who was the chief object of at- 
traction. . 

O, what lovely wreaths and bouquets!” exclaim- 
ed Cecilia, taking them out of a box that had just 
arrived from Madame Didot’s, ‘* Look here, Laura; 
are they not beautiful?” 

** Yes; and so they ought to be, considering what 
they are to cost. I was half afraid mamma would 
not agree to go to such a price.” 

** No more she would if it had been for any other 
party than this. But I beard her tell Madame Di- 
dot not to spare expense. I do so long to see our 
dresses. I hope she will send them by five, as she 
promised.” 

Laura placed one of the wreaths on her head, and 
was admiring herself in the chimney-glass, when 
Mrs. Stanworth came into the room with a disturbed 
countenance, and an open letter in her hand. 

* Good gracious, mamma! whatever is the matter? 
I hope the party is not put off!” 

** No, child, it is nothing about the party; but a 
most vexatious thing has happened. There’s that 
brother of your father’s, who has been away so long 
in America, has come back without a penny to bless 
himself with; and he writes to me, wanting to bor- 
row twenty pounds.” 

" “Twenty pounds!” exclaimed Laura. 
don’t mean to lend it to him, do you?” 

“No, certainly not! I’m sure I’ve no money to 
spare. Besides, he has no claim upon me. He is no 
brother of mine. And I don’t see why I should be 
troubled with my husband’s poor relations!” 

“No, indeed,” r Cecilia, who was the 
younger of the two. ‘ Just fancy having to call a 
shabby person like that uncle!” 

“ He is not coming bere, | hope, mamma?” her 
sister asked, turning round from the glass, in which 
she was still contemplating her own beautiful 
features. 

“I really don’t know, my dear. He says he has 
been recommended to a good situation as clerk, or 
something of that kind, but he cannot take it unless | 
he can procure a little money to enable him to make 
a reepectable appearance and go on with till the first 
quarter’s salary becomes due, when he would repay 
half the loan; so he must be in a miserable plight, 
that’s quite clear.” 

“Dear me! How disagreeable! What are you go- 


“But you 
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ble. So the answer was written and sent off by post 
to the address given, a coffee-house in Tottenham- 
court-road. 








Simeon Stanworth was the eldest of three broth- 
ers, who had all been left to make their own way in 
the world, and it so happened that Richard, Mrs. 
Stanworth’s late husband, had been tolerably suc- 
cessful as a wine merchant, while John, the young- 
est brother, was so unfortunate in all bis undertak- 
ings that his health had given way, owing to the 
anxiety attendant on frequent failure, and he died of 
rapid consumption, leaving a young widow and one 
child, a daughter, then about seven years of age. 

Mr. Richard Stanworth kad behaved very kindly 
on the occasion. He had relieved the widow of her 
most pressing embarrassments, and promised to aid 
her endeavors to maintain herself and her child; 
but, unhappily, he was killed by a railway accident 
only a few weeks after his brother’s decease, and it 
may readily be surmised that his wife, whose distaste 
for poor relations had always been a leading trait in 
her character, was uot very likely to carry out his 
good intentions. In fact, she had from that time 
made a point of forgetting the existence of Mrs. John 
altogether, who, poor as she was, had too much pride 
and self-respect to court the notice of her more fortu- 
nate sister-in-law, but had courageously borne up 
against adversity, and had managed to support her- 
self and her child by giving lessons in music, teach- 
ing both harp and piano, and devoting her leisure 
time to the education of her darling Mary, a pretty, 
blue-eyed, fairy-like little creature, who, under the 
carefnl training of such a mcther, had grown up as 
amiable and accomplished as she was lovely. She 
was now nineteen, and for the last two years had 
been getting her own living a8 4 daily governess, 
which enabled her mother to take the rest her health 
required, for she had labored very hard in her voca- 
tion during the twelve years of her widowhood, and 
moreover, had submitted to many privations for the 
sake of her child. 

Simeon Stanworth had gone to seek bis fortune in 
America just atter Mary was born, when his other 
nieces, Laura and Cecilia, were little children—the 
one four, the cther six years of age—and he had tak- 
en leave of them with the utmost affection, for he 
was on very friendly terms with both his brothers. 
He was then a fine, noble-spirited young man, who 
seemed able to do battle with the world; but his let- 
tera during the first years of bis absence did not 
speak very hopefully of his prospects, and since the 
demise of his brothers nothing whatever had been 
heard of bim, and he was as much forgotten as if he 
had been quietly sleeping underground for the last 
half century, when the unwelcome missive was put 
into the hands of Mrs. Stanworth, announcing his 
return to his native land. 


CHAPTER II. 


GENERAL CROFTON’s magnificent drawing-rooms 
were filled with gay company, amongst whom Mrs. 
Stanworih and her daughters shone resplendent, the 
former in a ruby-colored velvet dress, with feathers 
and diamonds on her head; the latter in white lace 
over satin, ornamented with pearls and flowers. 
The two girls certainly did look very beautiful, and 
attracted more notice than apy other young ladies in 
the room, partly perhaps because they were stran- 
gers, and partly on account of the attention paid 
them by the general and his wife, who made a 
point, as it seemed, of introducing both mother and 
daaghters to all their most distinguished guests. 

One of these was a Mr, Poland—a tall, fine-looking 
man, somewhat over fifty years of age, whose long 
white beard and still whiter hair gave him the ap- 
pearance of being much older than he really was. 

Mrs. Stanworth was not slow to perceive that he 
was treated with marked distinction, and concluding 
from those signs that he must be a person of some 
consequence, determined to make herself particular- 
ly agreeable, and this resolution was confirmed by 
the general, who took occasion to inform her that his 
friend, Mr. Poland, was immensely rich, insomuch 
that he had the reputation of being a millionaire. 

On this hint she put in requisition her pleasantest 
smiles, and by dint of good management soon found 
herself seated by his side, conversing with all the 
familiarity of an old acquaintance. 

The gentleman, on his part, was apparently well 
satistied with his companion, for he showed no in- 
clination to shift bis quarters, and to her infinite 
delight positively refused to join a whist table, say- 
ing he was better engaged. 

In the meantime, Laura and Cecilia were exciting 
the envy of many a fair damsel by engrossing the 
attention of Mr. Sidhey Crofton, who seemed to be 


, 80 charmed with both that a merry cli gentleman 


tacetiously observed it was a decided case of ‘‘ How 
happy could I be with either!” 

The evening passed as such evenings generally do. 
There was the usual succession of quadrilles, waltzes 
and galops; the usual card-room for the delectation 
of the elders; the usual consumption of ices and 
champagne; the sumptuous supper provided by an 
eminent confectioner, and the flirtations that so gen- 
erally end in disappointment. 

Mr. Poland had kept near Mrs. Stanworth through- 
out the evening, and chatted occasionally with the 
two girls, who, in the intervals between the dances, 
came, when not otherwise engaged, to sit down by 
their mother. 

In short, he was so pleased with the whole family, 
that before the party broke up he had requested, and 
received Mrs. Stanworth’s permission to pay an early 
visit in Croquet Square. 

* Well, girls,” said that lady, as they were riding 
homewards at three o’clock in the morning, ‘* what 





do you think of Mr. Puland?”’ 





“ The most delightful person I ever met with,” re- 
plied Laura, who had.been enlightened as to his 
great wealth, and had flattered him accordingly. “I 
wonder how old he really is.” 

** Not a bit too old for you, my dear; I only wish 
you may have such good luck.” 

I thought it was you, mamma, the old gentleman 
was 80 much taken with, though he did talk a good 
deal to Laura.” 

“Lor, child, what nonsense you talk!” said her 
mother, laughing. “And now, pray, which is it that 
Mr. Crofton is going to propose to, for I suppose it is 
one of you?” 

**O, Cecilia knows best abont that,” said Laura. 
* She had him to herself all the latter part of the 
evening.” 

** And what did he say, Cecilia?” 

* He said a great many things, mamma.” 

‘“*But anything to the purpose, child? That’s 
what I mean.” 

“It depends on what you call ‘to the purpose.’ ” 

** Well, did he make you a proposal?” . 

** Not exactly, but very near it. There was no 
opportunity to say more; but his meaning was as 
plain as could be.” 

Laura heard this intimation with more indifter- 
ence than she would have done, perhaps, had there 
not been a greater prize in the lottery; and as all 
three ladies were pertectly satisfied with the events 
of the evening, we will leave them to enjoy their 
golden dreams, while we introduce our readers to 
those humbler members of the family who have al- 
ready been mentioned, Mre. John Stanworth and her 
daughter Mary. These ladies—for they were ladies, 
notwithstanding the necessitous circumstances that 
forced them to earn their daily bread—lived in the 
first floor of a small house, in a dull, narrow street 
leading out of Fitzroy Square. 

They kept no servant, but were waited upon by 
the landlady, who was more attentive to their com- 
forts than such people usually are, and their rooms 
were neatly, though not handsomely furnished, for 
they were too prudent to indulge in luxuries that 
might be dispensed ‘with. 

Mrs. Stanworth had lost two of her best pupils, 
which obliged ber to practise a stricter economy 
than before; but she was blessed with a cheerful 
temperament, and could always find out some bright 
spot in the most gloomy landscape. 

It was the second day after the ball at General 
Crofton’s, and about five o’clock in the afternoon, 
when Mary came home to tea as usual, for she al- 
ways dined with her pupils, and staid with them till 
half-past four. 

O mamma dear, I hope tea is ready, for I am 
perished with cold! It is such a wretched day!” 

It is quite ready, my love. Sit down and warm 
yourself while | make the toast.” 

Mary took off her bonnet and cloak, then sat down 
by the fire, holding out her little white hands to the 
blazing coals, enjoying the genial warmth that 
speedily restored the color to her cheeks, from which 
it had been driven by the cold east wind. 

‘*T have some news for you, Mary,” said her moth- 
er, a8 she poured out the tea. ‘“ Your Uncle Simeon 
is in London.” * 

“Uncle Simeon! He that dear papa used to talk 
80 much about? How pleased I shall be to see him! 
How did you hear it?” 

‘*T hada letter from him this morning. He has 
only been in England a few days, and, I am sorry to 
say, is in a little difficulty, which I suppose is the 
reason why he did not come to see us at once.” 

** What is it—a money difficulty?” 

** Yes; and I should be very glad to help him if I 
could, but I don’t see exactly bow it is to be done. 
He says that if I could assist him with the loan of 
twenty pounds, it would enable him to take a good 
situation some one has recommended him to, and 
that he could repay a part out of his first quarter’s 
salary, and the rest in six months.” 

& “* Why don’t he ask the Kensington people?” said 
Mary. ‘They are rich enough.” 

“* He has; but Mrs. Stanworth has refused, and, as 
far as I can understand, will not even sea him.” 

**What a shame! Her husband’s own brother! 
Twenty pounds would be nothing to her, and it isa 
great deal to us; but we must do it, mamma, some- 
how.” 

‘*T have been thinkir g of it all day, dear; but am 
afraid I cannot manage more than ten.” 

“If you can marrage ten, 1 can take ten from the 
fifteen 1 have in the ravings bank, so that would 
do.” ; 

** Yes, that would do very well, if you don’t mind 
it.” 

“I don’t mind at all. 
months it will 
know.” 

“Then I will write to him this evening, and I 
think, Mary, we will ask him to dine with us on 
Sunday.” : 

“Do, mamma. [ am so glad there is somebody 
belonging to us who will not be ashamed of the rela- 
tionship.” 

*You are thinking of Mrs. Stanworth and her 
daughters. They are not worth a thought, Mary. 
For my part, I have never regretted the estrange- 
ment; and their behaviour now to poor Simeon isa 
stronger proof of their utter heartlessness than their 
conduct towards us.” 

The letter was written and posted that same even- 
ing, and on the morrow a reply came from Mr. Stan- 
worth, expressing the most sincere gratitude for his 
sister-in-law’s friendly aid, and accepting with 
thanks her invitation for the following Sunday. 


If he pays it back in six 
make very little difference, you 





CHAPTER III. 


“* Way, Mary, child, one would think you were ex- 
pecting a young lover instead of an old uncle. 1 
really believe you have been half an hour doing 
your hair.” 

** Because I want to look as well as I can, mamma. 
I do 0 hope he will like me, for you know he is the 
only relation I have in the world besides you; for, as 
to the Kensington Stanworths 1 never count them as 
anything; and then it will be so nice to have some- 
body to call uncle. It quite warms my heart to 
think of it.” 

“And I dare say it will warm his heart, my dear, 
to find that he has one niece at least who can feel 
some affection for him, Poor Simeon! I shall be 
glad to see him again. I only wish he was better off.” 

‘I do not, then,” said Mary; “ for if he was better 
off he would take no notice of us, perhaps.” 

“ I think you are wrong, there, dear; Simeon Stan- 
worth is not one of that sort, I’m sure, unless he is 
very much altered, for he was one of the most noble- 
minded, generous men I ever met with, and a very 
handsome man, too. But he must be getting in years 
now. I dare say I shall hardly know him again. 
You were a baby in arms, Mary, when he went 
away.” 

** Then I suppose he has had the pleasure of hear- 
ing. me scream, if be never heard me speak,” said 
Mary, laughing. ‘‘ 1 hope they will serve up the 
dinner nicely.” 

*O yes, they are sure to do that, for I told Mrs. 
Lake we were guing to have company, and she prom- 
ised she would do her best.”’ 

Here a rat-tat-tat at the street door proclaimed the 
expected visitor, and in a few minutes he was usher- 
ed in by the landlady herself, who was rather curious 
on the subject of this hitherto unbeard-of relation. 
Mrs. Stanworth went forward with outstretched 

a. 
ney dear Simeon, I am so rejviced! This is such 
an unexpected happiness!” 

“Tam glad to bear you callit a happiness, Jane,” 
he replied, his voice trembling with emotion, as he 
took her hand in both his, and bending down, touch- 
ed it with his lips. ‘‘ It cheers the beart of the poor 
exile, after his long pilgrimage, to find there is one 
kind friend left to welcome his return.” 

‘* My husband’s brother will always be welcome to 
me,” replied the lady. ‘*I hope you did not doubt 
that for a moment.” 

**T could not be certain till I had the assurance 
from yourself, my dear Jane. And this is little 
Mary, is it—the bantling I had in my arms the day I 
left you? Isa she glad to see her old uncle, 1 
wonder ?’’ 

Mary’s simple, affectionate reply seemed to please 
him very much, and altogether his reception was as 
friendly as he could possibly have desired. The din- 
ner was a very plain one—a leg of mutton, with pota- 
toes, an apple pie, and a jag of ale constituted the 
whole of the fare; but the guest did ample justice to 
it, and by the time it was ended felt himself as much 
at home as if he had never been away. 

The afternoon was spent in talking of bygone days, 
and in the course of conversation Mr. Stanworth be- 
came fully aware of the neglect with which Mrs. 
John and her daughter had been treated by his 
brother Richard’s family, and although he made no 
comment his looks showed his indignation. 

But you have told us nothing about yourself, 
Simeon,” said Mre. Stanworth. ‘“‘ What have you 
been doing all these years, and why have you not 
written to let us know that you were alive?” 

** Because I was not sure, Jane, that any one 
would care’ much about it after my brothers were 
gone. I have had a hard life, and will tell you all 
about it some day, bet not now. I have been in the 
wilds of Canada, and in the great cities of Mexico, 
and have tried my luck at the gold diggings in Cali- 
fornia. So you see, Mary, I have not been idle.” 

“ But you should have brought home a sack of 
gold, uncle.” 

“Ah, everybody would have been glad to see me 
then, Well, poverty has this advantage, at least; it 
Jets a man know how many friends he really has, 
which the rich never can know.” 

“ That may be,”” Mrs. Stanworth replied ; “ but the 
worst of it is, the poor are almost sure to find out 
that they have no friends at all.” 

“* Nay, I cannot agree with you there, since I have 
found two who are worth a host of such as would 
have opened their doors to me wide enough if I had 
brought over the sack of gold Mary talks of, instead 
of coming with empty pockets.” 

The conversation then turned upon the dangers 
and hardships encountered by adventurers in the 
gold regions, and of these Simeon Stanworth had met 
with his fall share. He told of many a hairbreadth 
escape and many a romantic adventure, to which his 
auditors listened with the deepest interest; and 80 
the time passed on till nine o’clock, when he took his 
leave, having received a cordial invitation to repeat 
his visit whenever he felt disposed to do so. 

He had not been very explicit as to his affairs, and 
Mrs. Stanworth was too delicate to press the subject 

upon him; consequently she remained in ignorance 
of his prospects for the future. But, although she 
thought it rather odd he did not say a word about 
the situation he had in view, such was her confidence 
in his honor and integrity that she would not have 
hesitated to trust him to a much larger amount than 
she had done if it had been in ber power. 

The week had nearly passed away, and nothing 
more had been seen or heard of Mr. Stanworth, when, 
about the middle of the day on Saturday, a note came 
by the post, containing only these few words: 
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“My DEAR JANE:—AsI have now a comfortable 
place to ask you to, will you and Mary do me the 
favor to dine with me on Sunday? I will come for 
youdirectly afterchurch. Your affectionate brother, 
“SIMEON STANWORTH.” 


This was indeed a surprise, and Mrs. Stanworth 
hardly knew whether to be pleased or not; but 
Mary was delighted, for she bad never been out to 
dinner in her life, and she was ready to dance with 
oy- 

: “ Bat, my dear,” said her mother, “ itreems tome 
such a pity he should put himself to so much trouble 
and expense for us, when be can go ill afford it. How- 
ever, we must go, of course, for you see he has given 
me no opportunity of sending an excuse. <The note 
is not dated from anywhere.” 

** Besides,”’ said Mary, “ he would be so hurt if you 
were to refuse; and we can give him two or three 
dinners in return, if that’s all. I wouldn’t miss such 
a pleasure for the world.” 

And 80 it was agreed that they should dine with 
Mr. Stanworth on the following day. 

The weather had changed during the week. It 
was milder and brighter on Sunday morning. The 
sun was shining, and the streets were perfectly dry. 

“Tam so glad it is a fine day,” said Mary, on her 
return from church. ‘‘I wonder if we shall have far 
to walk.” 

“You had better put on your thick boots, my 
dear; for though it is dry now, it may be wet as we 
return.” 

“Very well, mamma. I can put a pair of shoes in 
my pocket, and you can pin your cap under your 
gown. It will never do to carry it in your hand.” 

Mrs. Stanworth laughed as she proceeded to dis- 
pose of her head-gear so as to hide it from view, and 
both ladies enveloped themselves in their water- 
proof cloaks, to guard against fog or damp in the 
evening. It was nearly two o’clock. They were 
quite ready for the projected expedition; and Mary 
was standing at the window, waiting rather impa- 
tiently for the arrival of their escort, when a hand- 
some carriage and pair came rattling down the street, 
and, to her great surprise, stopped at the door. A 
livery servant jumped down from behind, there was 
a loud knock, and then a gentleman descended from 
the vehicle. 

“Mammal! mamma! It is Uncle Simeon in a car- 
riage! I am quite sure of it.” 

** Impossible, child, it must be some one who has 
mistaken the house—”’ 

**T tell you no. Il sawhis face. It is he indeed!” 

And at that same moment the dpor opened, and 
Mr. Stanworth, handsomely dressed, and with a 
smiling countenance, entered the room. He was 
evidently enjoying their astonishment, and having 
shaken hands with Mrs. Stanworth and kissed his 
niece, he said: 

**T see you are ready; but as I have brought my 
carriage for you and shall send you back in it, you 
need not put on your walking-shoes.”’ 

* Your carriage!” exclaimed Mrs Stanworth. ‘* You 
cannot mean, Simeon, that you have a carriage of 
your own?” 

**T do mean just that, my dear Jone; and I mean 
that you shall have one, too, if you like. I only act- 
ed the poor man to try what sort of metal my rela- 
tions were made of, and now that I have satisfied 
myself of that, I have no longer any reason to sail 
under false colors.” 

“‘ This is, indeed, a joyfal surprise!” said the lady. 
Yet Iam almost angry with you for thinking the 
trial necessary. However, as we have come off with 
tolerable credit, I suppose I must forgive you.” 

“That’s right. And you, my pretty little niece, 
are you glad your uncle has brought home the sack 
of gold instead of the empty purse?”’ 

“ Yes sir, very glad, as it does not keep you away 
from us. If it did, I should prefer the empty purse.” 

** You are a good girl, and worth a hundred such 
as your fine and fashionable cousins. Do you know, 
Jane, I have seen them, and been invited to their 
house?” 

** Have you, indeed? Then they are undeceived 
as to your circumstances?” 

“No, they are not; bat I was introduced to them 
under a false name as a rich old bachelor, and they 
treated me accordingly. The fact is, I got my old 
friend, General Crofton, to ask them to a party to his 
house, and he presented me as Mr. Poland. By the 
way, I must be very much changed, for though I 
talked to Mrs. Stanworth the whole evening, she did 
not recognize me in the least.” 

“ Yes, you are changed, certainly; but I think it 
is chiefly the color of the hair that makes the differ- 
ence; and then a beard alters the look of a person 80 
very materially. I don’t think I should have known 
you if I had met you as a stranger.” 

“* Well, she did not, at any rate; and I own I was 
rather pleased with her and the girls, too, for I had 
not then received her answer to the letter I had 

written in the character of a poor relation. That an- 
swer came the next day, and it opened my eyes as to 

the quality of her heart. Then, Jane, I wrote to 
you. So now we will go, for I have ordered lunch at 
two, as we do not dine till six o’clock; and I expect 
Sidney Crofton, the general's son, to dine with us; 
80 you must take care of your heart, Mary, for he is 
as fine a young fellow as ever I met with in my life.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
«I WONDER Mr. Poland has not called on us yet,” 


said Laura Stanworth one morning, as she was ar- 
ee her music-books, while her sister was trifling 





with some fancy work and her mother reading the 
newspaper. J 

“Ves, it is odd,” Cecilia rejvined; “ and I thought 
we should have seen something of Mr. Crofton, too, 
as we called after the party. Don’t you think it rath- 
er rude, mamma? ’ 

“ Not at all, my dear; it is not much more than a 
week yet. I dare say we shall see one or the other 
of them, perhaps both, in a day ortwo. Mr. Poland 
is too much of a gentleman to behave rudely, I 
quite sure. Whatis that, Robert?” 

Tbe man handed her a card on a silver tray. 

‘* Mr. Simeon Stanworth!” she exclaimed. ‘“ How 
extremely annoying!—and a card, too! Upon my 
word! Where have you shown him to, Robert?” 

* Into the dining-room, ma’am.”’ 

* Did you say I was at home?” 

* Yes ma’am.” 

“Then go and tell him I am very busy and cannot 
see anybody this morning.” 

The. man left the room, but returned in a minute. 
‘The gentleman says he must see you, ma’am. He 
says his business is of consequence, and he wont de- 
tain you long.” 

** You had better go down, mamma, and get rid 
of him at once,” said Laura. 

And as she said the words a tall figure appeared in 
the doorway, at the sight of whom Mrs. Stanworth 
rose hastily, the angry frown on her face giving place 
to a delighted smile. 

‘Mr. Poland! I am very happy to see you. We 
thought you had forgotten us. Robert, tell that per- 
son down stairs Iam particularly engaged, and he 
had better write what he has to say.” * 

The servant looked puzzled. He stared first at his 
mistress, then at her visitor, evidently not knowing 
what to make of it, when the so-called Mr. Poland 
walked into the room, not taking the hand the lady 
held out to him, but confronting her with rather a 
stern lock. 

“Madam,” he said, “ your message is superfluous, 
as the person to whom you were sending is now be- 
fore you. My name is not Poland, but Stanworth; 
and I am here, not to solicit any favor, but to redeem 
the promise I made when I had the honor of meeting 
you at my friend General Crofton’s. I am happy to 
say I was not in need of the help I requested of you, 
but wished to ascertain whether you had sufficient 
regard for your husband’s brother to render him a 
trifling service. Your reply was conclusive. And I 
now beg to say that I perfectly agree with you in 
considering that the ties of relationship between us 
were dissulved by my brother’s death.” 

* But—good heavens, Mr. Stanworth! this has been 
all such a mistake—” 

“Tt is no mistake, madam, that you refused the 
loan of a few pounds to one whom you believed to be 
a needy relative; it is no mistake that you virtually 
forbade him to darken your doors; and it is no mis- 
take that your daughter there, even now, was urg- 
ing you to go down and get rid of him. You will 
not have the trouble. I shall not again intrude up- 
on you, and I now have the honor of wishing youa 
very good-morning. Good-morning, young ladies.” 

And with a stately bow he walked out of the room, 
not deigning to pay the slightest attention to Mrs. 
Stanworth’s entreaties that he would listen to her for 
one moment, as she could explain the whole affair. 
It would be in vain to attempt to describe the utter 
consternation of both mother and daughters at this 
most unexpected discovery. 

The giris cried, and Mrs. Stanworth vented her 
spleen in bitter invectives against the man who, she 
said, had been guilty of such mean deception. 

However, they all saw but too plainly that the mis- 
chief was irremediable, and all they could do was to 
lament the fatal error that had led them to treat with 
contumely one who might have showered wealth and 
benefits upon them if they had shown towards him 
the kindness his near affinity entitled him to look for. 

But their mortification was not yet complete, for 
not long afterwards they heard that Mrs. Jobn Stan- 
worth was installed as mistress of her wealthy broth- 
er-in-law’s handsome establishment in Harley street, 
and that her daughter was introduced everywhere 
as his heiress. 

About six months had elapsed, and the two sisters 
were still as far as ever from any prospect of entering 
into the holy estate of matrimony, when, one fine 
morning in September, as they were passing St. 
George’s Church, on their way to Madame Didot’s, 
their attention was attracted by a concourse of peo- 
ple at the church doors, and a train of carriages, the 
servants belonging to them being decorated with 
wedding favors. 

** Let us stop and see them come out,“ said Cecilia. 
“It is almost twelve; they can’t be long.” 

So they stood among the crowd, and made their 
way to the front, where they could have a good view 
of the bridal party. They littledreamed what they 
were about to behold, or they certainly would not 
have stood there. The first carriage that drew up 
had four white horses, and a whisper ran through 
the crowd: 

‘* Here come the bride and bridegroom!” 

Then a young lady, covered with a white veil, sur- 
mounted by a wreath of orange-blossoms, came down 
the steps, leaning on the arm of Sidney Crofton. 

He saw the two sisters, for he bowed to them very 
slightly, and patting his bride into the carriage, 
jumped in and drove off, giving place to the next 
vehicle, which also had foar horses, and the party 
that got into it consisted of General and Mrs. Crofton 
and Simeon Stanwortb, with a lady whom they 
knew to be the aunt they had always neglected and 





Then it flashed upon them that it was their Cousin 
Mary who was married to the man they had taken 
80 much pains to win, and might have succeeded, 
perhaps, if they had not hardened their hearts 
against their Poor RELATIONS. 
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ballot instead of three, as it is in most jurisdictions 
of this age; therefore if it required a perfect man to 
pass one ballot in ancient Masonry, it requires no 
less perfection for three ballots to-day, because the 
result of the ballot amounts to the same thing, viz, a 
perfect Mason, harmonious in all his parts, as is the 
symbolism and construction of the institution itself, 
Freemasonry properly knows no exceptions to her 
fixed landmarks; hence all dispensations which set 
them aside are in violation of fundamental princi- 
ples, and therefore illegal. If the architect plans a 
temple which shall contain a hundred colamns of 
certain size and proportions, we hold that the mas- 
ter-builder has no right to interfere and say that one 






































[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethrenin all parts of the world.) 
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KNIGHTS TEMPLABS. 

The Grand Commandery of Knights Templars of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island held its annual ses- 
sion at Providence last week for the election of offi- 
cers and the transaction of other business. This body 
has heretofore been known as the Grand Encamp- 
ment, but a vote was passed to change the title to 
that of Grand Commandery. The mecting was very 
largely attended, a greater number being present 
than has been known for several years. The election 
of officers resulted as follows: 

Benjamin Dean of Boston, R. E.G. O. 

W. 8. Shurtleff of Springfield, V. E. D. G. C. 

N. Van Dyck of Providence, E, Gen. 

C. A. Stott of Lowell, E. C. G. 

H. W. Warren of Boston, E.S. W. 

Horace Daniels of Pawtucket, E. J. W. 

J. W. Dadmun of Boston, E. Prelate. 

A. F. Chapman of Boston, E. Kecorder. 

W. Parkman of Boston, E. Treasurer. 

Heury Perkins of Lowell, E. Warder. 

H. S. Russell of Pittafield, E. Sw. C. 

Gen. William Satton of Salem, E. St. B. 

L. L. Webster of Providence, E. Captain of the 
Guard. 

E. F. Gray of Boston, E. Grand Sentinel. 








SHOULD MAIMED CANDIDATES BE 
ADVANCED. 


In this progressive age, when everything seems to 
bend before the iron law of necessity and the more 
plausible law of expediency, we witness a determin- 
ed effort on the part of some officers of Grand Lodges 
to bend the fixed lawe of the institution to suit per- 
sonal preferences and conveniences in the advance- 
ment of maimed candidates through the degrees of 
Masonry. 

Harmony is one of the first laws of our institution, 
but too many do not see in that word a reference to 
anything beyond the opposite of discord in the be- 
haviour of brethren in the Lodge. They seem to 
overlook the higher signification of the term, which 
refers as much to the design and constraction of the 
whole Fraternity, as better signified by the word 
* Perfection.”’ 

Would we call a house perfect or harmonious in its 
construction which had the first story erected on a 
correct basis and of good stone, when all the upper 
stories were built of sundry materials and all of dif- 
ferent designs? Would we call the interior of a 
temple harmonious if one end of it was painted blue 
and another red, one side yellow and another green, 
and the ceiling built of clapboards. Would we say 
that a Masonic procession was barmonious when not 
two of those in it were dressed alike? Would we 
say that the regulations of Masonry were harmonious 
which required that an Entered Apprentice “ should 
be perfect as a man ought to be,” and that Fellow 
Crafts and Master Masons might have only one or no 
limbs at all? Most certainly not. Harmony is an 
ideal of Masonry. It should enter in all our works, 
not only in behaviour, bat in the symmetry and per- 
fectness of the body politic of the institution. 

Harmony is a perfect blending of the great mass of 
materials used in the erection of the spiritual temple 
of mankind. A Lodge which will not allow men of 
certain religious or political beliefs to enter it cannot 
be perfect, because it lacks that harmony of mind 
which recognizes the great brotherhood of men—such 
a Lodge denies the right of God to make men as he 
saw fit—they would force him, if they could, to make 
all men believe and think as they do. This spirit is 
natural to the world but contrary to Masonry, and it 
is in this that Freemasonry differs from the world, 
and rises as far superior to it as intelligence rises 
above mere brute force, and from this spirit arises 
that intention of violation of the great general har- 
mony which should exist in the physical perfection 
of candidates. 

Originally, in Masonry, it took but one degree, that 
of Initiation, by which men were made “ Fellows of 
the Craft” to give them all the mysteries; hence, 
when the old regulation was made that Apprentices 
should be without maim or defect, it was so word- 
ed that no other than one degree was referred to, 
and when that degree was divided into three, so that 
@ man had to pass three degrees instead of one before 
he was made a perfect Mason, the regulation was 
not changed, nor was it necessary, because the sim- 
plest understanding of a child could comprehend that 
it required no less physical perfection to be made a 
perfect Mason in three degrees instead of one, 
especially when that one degree comprehended all 
the rights and benefits of the more modern three 
degrees. 

It was further the ancient custom, in all Lodges, 





despised. 


to be of a fine quality of wood and highly recom- 


of them shall be a mere spindle bed-post, out of all 
proportion and harmony, simply because it happens 


mended, any more than the Grand Master has a 
right to set aside the fixed plans of the institution 
and grant a dispensation to allow the introduction 
into our institution of imperfect’ men, simply because 
the candidate happens to be a smart and good man. 
Masonry looks not only to the form of the man but 
to the mental and moral qualifications; there must 
be harmonious proportions throughout, and if a crip- 
ple may be passed through simply because he is in- 
telligent and moral, some way as we accept a fool 
or immoral man simply because he is perfect in his 
physical construction, for “it is an unjust law which 
will not work both ways.” There is just as much 
sense and reason in one as in the other. There is no 
ancient landmark or regulation which sets aside 
physical qualification in any degree, and we chal- 
lenge any Mason in the world to produce it. All of 
this “‘ Miss Nancy ” sort of talk about the injustice 
done to the E, A. or F. ©., and about their rights, 
is mere moonshine; it is too thin to hold water. It 
may do very well for a promiscuvus or ignorant au- 
dience, and may sound very well in Fourth of July 
orations, but before the stern sense of a Grand Lodge 
it is simply ridiculous. Candidates have no rights 
except to be petitioners, and the Lodge may decide 
upon the petition as it pleases so long as it does not 
violate a law, and we hold that it does violate a s»l- 
emn law when it votes to pass or raise any one who 
cannot literally conform to the physical wants of Ma- 
sonry, and that, too, without cork or artificial sub- 
stitutes. Ifa Master Mason becomes maimed after 
being raised and fitted in as a part of the temple, he | 
simply fulfils that law of nature which proves that 
time and the elements may mar some portion of the 
strongest edifices; but if the builder put into his 
structure an imperfect stone, after he knows of its 
defect, he is wholly incompetent for his position, not 
to call it by a harsher name. 

All crippled candidates are to be pitied, most as- 
suredly; 80 are all those who are crippled in their 
resources and cannot pay for their second or third 
degrees ; but one has just as much claim foradvance-~ 
ment as another; and if both claimants have the 
right to be advanced by virtue of initiation, then we 
may as well turn our Lodges into hespitals tor the 
wounded or asylums fur the poor, instead of comply- 
ing with that other ancient regulation which com- 
pels every candidate to be able to earn his livelihood 
and administer to the wants of others. 

This grand ideal of Masunic harmony we might 
pursue to an indefinite extent, but time and ‘space 
will not permit. We may recur to other portions of 
the subject hereafter, but for the present we think 
we have shown sufficient reason why at least one of 
our ancient landmarks should be adhered to, and we 
are rejoiced to know that nearly all the Grand Lodges 
of this republic are fast becoming conservatively 
sound on this question. 

It requires continual reference to the fact to teach 
the young Mason that Masonry is not a “‘ progressive 
institution,” ora propagandist of new ideas. She 
moves with the world as aship with the wind, keep- 
ing pace with the following waves of time, ever ready 
to cast her anchor down among the firm rocks of 
ancient laws when the storm comes. She has never 
yet been driven from this firm anchorage, and we 
trust she will never be, for it is her only safety. 

The vessel which has no harbor but where the 
storm of change may drive it will sooner or later be 
wrecked upon the unseen reefs of policy and inno- 
vation; the coast of centuries is bleached with their 
shattered remains. He is a reckless and unsafe pilot 
in Masonry who recommends new channels of expe- 
diency and reform. Better put him overboard than 
follow his advice.— Freemason. 








OBJECTS FOR CENSURE.—As the pope has inclad- 
ed Freemasons (in combination with Bible Societies) 
as especial subjects for censure at the Gicumenical 
Council, the Grand Master of Masons in France has 
summoned a General Convention of the Masons of 
Europe at Paris on the 8th of December, in which 
Freemasonry is solemnly to affirm the great princi- © 
ples of universal human rights, which are its basis 
and its glory. We think that the pope had better let 
Freemasonry alone. It is not disposed to harm him, 
and he can do buat little injury to the Order. 





Wortuy or Imiration —The Grand Lodge of 
Freemasons of Alabama has resolved to establish an 
institution for the benefit of indigent orphans of de- 
ceased Master Masons, where they can be clothed, 
fed and educated, and cared for generally. Several 
gentlemen owning land on Monte Sano have offered 
to donate the land for the site on that mountain. 





The thing which an active mind most needs, isa 





as it is in many to-day, to elect acandidate by one 


purpose and a direction worthy of its activity. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 


wee 
BY ANNA M. TOMKINS. 
— — 


From peril of the water, and from consuming flame, 
The Lord our God hath rescued us, and blessed be his 
name! 
From off the burning steamer we leaped into the brine, 
And, while four hundred perished, he saved thy life and 
mine. 
In the chill choking water, upon a tossing plank, 
In the wild, awful water we lived while others sank. 
O, I had died a hundred times had it not been for thee! 
It was God's arm that saved thee, and thine arm that 
saved me; 
For when my freezing fingers no more could feel the 
wood, 
And the courage died out of my heart, and the chill was 
in my blood, 
Thou, gallant, generous stranger! thy hand was stretched 
to save, 
Thy arm sustained me on the spar and screened me from 
the wave. 
At peril of thine own life, although thou couldst not see 
The poor half-perished creature that called on God and 
thee, 
At peril of thine own life thine arm was round me 
thrown,— 
I was but thy fellow-creature to whom this grace was 
shown. 
Thou cou dst not see my features, I had no voice to speak, 
My heart in my cold bosom with joy was like to break, 
Forl felt that Heaven, for thy sake, would rescue thee 
and me, 
And my soul stood up within me against the murderous 
sea, 
*Twas joy, in that wild struggle, to strive no more alone, 
Through all the pain and horror a ray of rapture shone; 
And though we did not know it, there, on the brink of 
doom, 
A flower of joy was planted for everlasting bloom! 
But when at last the night was past, and when the suc- 
cor came 
That we had hoped and prayed for, but which we dared 
not name,— 
When out of all distresses the Lord our souls redeemed, 
I scarcely cared for living. to die so blissful seemed. 
To draw in peace the parting breath with gentle crea- 
tures round, 
And find a quiet resting-place in holy burial ground! 
In long luxurious languors the hours went softly past, 
At last I knew it was not Death, but Life that held me 
fast; 
Sweet Life! and kneeling at her side the youthful angel 
Love, 
Holding the myrtle-wreathen torch his lovely brows 
above. 
For while the ship went up the bay upon the deck stood 
we, 
All eyes were on the city, but we looked toward the sea: 
“Thy friends and mine are there,’ he said, ‘and we 
alone remain,"* 
And then a sweet and 
pain; 
“ Farewell !"' we said, and felt that we should never sun- 
der more, 
And like the verge of Eden rose the noisy-peopled shore. 
The world was all before us and Providence our guide, 
O, surely we could trust in Him whatever might betide! 
And thou, the tried and faithful! may I not trust in thee 
Till earth and heaven pass away, and there is no more 
sea? 


da 





joy o'er tered all the 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A MOTHER’S STORY. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


THE story is about Bell’s lover. 
is what I mean. 

My brother Paul and I were married about the 
same time; Bell was his child—Becky was mine. 
When Bell was fifteen years oid, she lost her mother, 
and ever after that she was her father’s housekeeper. 

It was a dull life for the girl. They had a few 
rooms over Paul’s shop in a country town—for Paul 
was not one of the enterprising sort, and never got 
on as some men do. At ftorty-tive he was still a 
cooper, just earning a comfortable living fur himself 
and his daughter, and with no expectation of any- 
thing more. The little house with its shop was his, 
and a little garden where mints and Becky’s roses 
grew, and they had a light wagon and a poor old 
horse to draw it about. 

Bell’s lite was very commonplace, but she was not 
a commonplace girl. She had read a great deal, and 
then she had a knack of drawing that was wonderful. 
She would paint leaves and posies so like nature that 

it seemed as if you could pick them off the paper, 
She took a great deal of comfort in this, I think, as 
the years went on; for her path at her prosy old 
father’s side was a very uneventful one. I wonder 
how some parents can lay claim to their children, 
body and soul; how they can consider them mere 
machines for their convenience. Not that Paul meant 
to do this—but he did it. He never seemed to realize 
that Bell could be removed out of the sphere she was 
born into. He let her grow up without a good edu- 
cation. He never earned money enough to dress her 
well, and as a child she was snubbed by other more 
fortunate children, until she grew shy and awkward. 
So she always lived much to herself, and, apparently, 
quite for her father. She was a painstaking house- 
keeper. Their four rooms were as bright and clean 
as a row of milk-pans. I can’t say that Bell ever 
seemed troubled with any ambition. This was very 
fortunate for her. She confided to me, once, that she 
was so homely that she should never have a husband, 
and I don’t think she ever dreamed about one, as 


Bell's? Yes, that 


most young girls do. She was not a great thinker, 
only a capable, conscientious, generous, intelligent 
girl. I knew that she was all this; but 1 think 
strangers found her uninteresting, for her appear- 
ance was a little stiff and constrained. Her only 
beauty was her eyes; they were dark blue in color 
and very sweet in expression. Her complexion was 
pallid, ber hair light, straight and colorless, and her 
figure painfully thin, always. She never rounded, 
and warmed, and brightened as some girls do—as my 
Becky did. 

It ts an oldfashioned name. It seemed a pity to 
give it to such a brilliant little fairy; but her father 
was set on it. It was his mother’s name, and must 
continue in the family, And when John died, and 
she was all that was left me, I was glad that I had 
consented. 

She was always pretty. When she was a year 
old, I rode over from the town to Rock Bottom, 
where Paul lived, and took her with me. It was 
just after Paul’s wife was decided to be iil with con- 
sumption, and Bell was a slip of a lass of about 
twelve. She took greatly to the baby, teaching it to 
walk and say little words, and dressing it and curling 
its hair. When 1 came away, I knew that I never 
should see poor Sarah alive again, and 1 never did. 
When word of her death came, I wrote to Paul to 
send Bell to us, and I would take care of her as if 
she were my own. But hesent word that he couldn’t 
spare her; she would have to be his housekeeper 
now. Years went-by, and 1 never caught sight of 
either of them. Paul seldom came to the city; Bell 
never left the town where she was born; and for five 
years I nursed my husband. 

Jobn died, at last. Becky was eighteen then. I 
did not mean that she should go as her father did, so 
I determined to take her into the country. I sold 
our house in town and bought a little place in Rock 
Bottom, and so we met Pau! and Bell again. 

They were in the same little house; they would 
live and die there, [thought. But I made Bell come 
up and see me often. 

We lived up the river, in a pretty, gothic house, 
with a lawn, and flower plots at the foot of the lawn. 
The river rushed over the rocks, and a multitude of 
birds swooped and sang about the place. 

Bell was a shy, odd thing, nearly thirty years old. 
I pitied her. She was so frail and timid, yet she still 
seemed immature; and something in her sweet, 
quick-glancing eyes always went to my heart. Her 
love for me astonished me. Becky was loving; but 
she was a little spoiled, I’m afraid, being my only 
one, and was apt to be impatient and exacting. It 
was something quite new to me—Bell's self-forgetfal 
affection. 

I never was a gay woman; but as the first season 
at Rock Bottom advanced, I began to feel the need 
of more society. For Becky and I to live alone with 
our one servant, was a little solitary, in that quiet 
place. 

** Bell,” said I, one day, ‘‘do you think I could get 
a few nice boarders to come here for the summer?” 
** People come here sometimes from Duncan Mills,” 
she answered. 

“* What kind of people?” 

“ Well, some of the factory hands boarded here, 
because board was cheaper.” 

**T don’t mean factory hands, Bell.”’ 

“No. Well, there was Mr. Parnell, the agent of 
the mills, and his invalid sister who always comes 
out here from the city in summer. Miss Parnell is 
beautiful.” 

*“* When do they come?” 

“QO, Mr. Parnell is here all the spring, but Miss 
Grace does not come until the first of July.” 

“ Where is Mr. Parnell stopping now?” 

“At the tavern, 1 think. But when his sister 
comes, they board together all summer.” 

‘* Where?” 

“* Sometimes one place—sometimes another.” 

“ What kind of a man is Mr. Parnell?” 

** He is very pleasant.” 

Now I had two chambers looking west, that I did 
not use; I had, also, a commodious dining-room, a 
pleasant parlor and good stable. If Mr. Parnell and 
his sister wished to take board with me, I would ac- 
commodate them. 

At my first opportunity I sent word to Mr. Parnell 
at thetavern. The next evening a carriage stopped 
at the lower gate, and a gentleman alighted and 
came up the path. I saw that he was a gentleman 
at the first glance. He was rather short, with 
square shoulders, a fair beard, and eyes as bright as 
steel points. Iran upto my room to put my cap 
straight, and as I did so, I heard him step upon the 
piazza. I waited and waited, and he did not ring. 
At length I stepped to the front door, which stood 
open, and there stood the gentleman smelling one 
of my lamargue roses, and looking at the scenery. 

“Mrs. Granger?” he asked, lifting his hat. 

I bowed. 

“IT am George Parnell of Duncan Mills,” he said, 

“Will yod walk in, Mr. Parnell?” said I. 

I knew his bright eyes saw everything as he went 
in, but I knew, too, that there wasn’t a speck of dust 
upon anything. My parlor carpet wasa brand new 
Wilton, and Becky had given the rvom little touches 
with her flowers and ornaments, that gave it just the 
right look. I saw that he was pleased, and when he 
had seen the chambers, and walked through the din- 
ing-room out to the stable, I saw that I was sure of 
him. 

“ There are four of us,” said he, “‘ my sister has a 
maid, and I keep a boy to take care of my horses. 
Can you accommodate us all?*’ 

I said that I could, for to tell the truth, I was so 





pleased with him that I was willing to do most any- 
thing to have him conie. I thought, too, that I was 
going to be pleased with his sister; and I was. 

She was a young, golden-haired being, not more 
than twenty-two, with an indescribably sweet and 
childlike face. She looked like asyiph in her deli- 
cate white gowns. I never saw one so patient that 
suffered so much. And her maid was no flighty 
French thing, as I had feared, but a sensible, middle- 
aged woman who took all the care of her. 

I was quite excited with their coming, but at last 
they got settled, and I got a little used to them, and 
liked thier being there. Miss Grace Parnell played 
delightfully upon the piano, when she was able to 
exert herself so far. Though Becky was considered 
a very good performer, her playing sounded like 
mere schoolgirl rattle after Miss Parneli’s. 

I wasn’t a bit deceived in Mr. Parnell. He wasal- 
ways polite and pleasant, and just lively enough to 
make his society interesting. He was devoted to bis 
sister, and it used to bring tears into my eyes to see 
how proud she was of him. She would sit at his 
feet and fall asleep on his knee like a child. 

I couldn’t help thinking whata good husband he 
would make. Of course, then, I thought of my 
Becky. It was but natural. I knew that she must 
be married some time, of course, and though she 
was young, I would have been glad to give her to 
Mr. Parnell, after I came to know him well. I don’t 
approve of girla marrying the first boy they fancy, 
but such a man as George Parnell doesn’t fall into 
every girl’s dish at any time of her life. 

Becky liked him from the first, too. The moment 
he smiled and spoke to her in his pleasant way, her 
face lighted up with its very prettiest look, and I saw 
the brother and sister look at each other and smile. 
Becky was alittle beauty, and no mistake. 

Well, I confess it was with the hope of something 
coming of it, that 1 let Becky put two or three white 
dresses in the wash every week, and buy no end of 
pink ribbons. She had dark eyes and hair, and pink 
ribbons suited her. I never said anything to Becky, 
but after a while we understood each other. 

I confess I gave a good deal of thought to the mat- 
ter after Mr. Parnell began to take Becky to drive. 
To besure he did it in such an open, frank way, that 
I needn’t have thought anything of it, but I was 
sanguine. 

One morning Mr. Parnell came into the break fast- 
room, where Becky was helping me wipe the china. 
‘*Miss Becky,” said he, ‘‘ doesn’t your cousin paint 
flowers?” 

‘* My cousin?” repeated Becky, looking bewildered. 
** Miss Bell Bray.” 

**O yes! She paints them beautifully.” 

“ While driving, yesterday, I came across a bed of 
michella in blossom. It is five miles from here, but 
if she would like to get some, [ will drive with you 
both to the place to-morrow evening, and we will 
gather some and have their portraits painted.” 

Of course Becky was delighted with such a plan, 
and promised to inform Bell. 

‘* Bat, mamma,” said she, when Mr. Parnell had 
gone, ‘‘do you suppose Mr. Parnell has ever seen 
Bell?” 

**He never has seen her here. 
over since thev have been here.” 
* She’is so homely, and dresses so!” 

** She always looks neatly, and if she is homely, he 
wont tall in love with her,” said I, smiling to see the 
girl blush. 

We got word to Bell, and the next day she came, 
driving their old horse, and looking countritied 
enough. But there are some people who seem to 
clear up the atmosphere around them and make 
everybody feel better, and Bell was one of thut sort. 
Just as soon as she came in and kissed me, and took 
off her bonnet and sat down among us, I forgot a 
hundred little worries, and felt happy and rested. 
Before Mr. Parnell got home to tea, she had braided 
Becky’s hair up, retrimmed the hat she was worry- 
ing over, and had everything in readiness for their 
trip. She was dressed very neatly in dress, sacque 
and hat, all brown, and I was not at all ashamed of 
her appearance. I had never seen her with gentle- 
men, and imagined she would be excessively shy. 

Mr. Parnell came in. I was about to introduce 
them, when he walked up to Bell and shook hands. 
So they had met before. 

I could not but wonder at Bell seeming so much at 
home with tbe Parnells. She talked with Grace at 
supper, and said everything well. The conversation 
was mostly of books. I maie up my mind that Becky 
should read more, for it was evident that Mr. Parnell 
liked intelligent conversation. 

Well, Mr. Parnell took the girls away in his car- 
tiage, and it was nearly ten o’clock betore they came 
back in high glee with loads of the michella which 
tilled the house with fragrance for a week. 

In a day or two Boll had painted some sprays of it 
beautifully, and we had one, and Mr. Parnell had 
one of the little ‘* portraits,” as he called them. In- 
deed, the representations were that faithful that you 
could seem almost to smell them. 

There was no falling off of Mr. Parnell’s attentions 
to Becky after that; rather otherwise. They would 
take long walks together, and come home with all 

kinds of flowers for Bell to paint, though Bell's fa- 
ther was sick that month, an:i she sehiom came out 
to us. Once when Becky and Mr. Parnell were out 
driving, I asked them to go through the town and 
carry some raspberry jelly to Bell tor Paul; and Mr. 
Parnell went after that, once, aud tovk them some of 
ourseckel pears—which [ thought very kind of him. 

l certainly had reason to think that Mr. Parnell 


She hasn’t been 





was remarkably fond of Becky. I’m sure I saw him 


kiss her one evening when they were standing at the 
gate. I felt it my duty to ask her about it. 

** Yes, he kissed me,” said she. “ He said I wasa 
good girl.” fie 

** What were you talking about?” 

“ About Bell. He said he saw her at the village, 
yesterday; she was looking very pale. I told him 
that we would have her come out here and get rest- 
ed—for it seems that she has watched with Uncle 
Paul a great deal, and is kind of ran down; I would 
try to get old Mother Smith to keep house for Uncie 
Paul for a week.” 

** So he kissed you and said that you were a good 
girl?” 

* Yes.” 

“That shows that he admires @ generous disposi- 
tion. People never lose anything by being kind to 
others, Becky.” 

But Becky was looking a little dull, and didn’t 
seem a bit brighter after we got it all arranged, and 
Bell came out. Poor Bell had great shadows under 
her eyes, and I never before saw her seem so sad and 
silent. 

All at once the crisis came, and my eyes were 
opened. " 

It was one pleasant October afternoon. Tea was 
ready, and I was about to ring the bell on the piazza, 
for I knew the family were all out of doors, sowe- 
where—when I caught sight of Mr. Parnell and Bell 
walking on the bank of the river. They seemed to 
be very busily taiking. Just at that moment [ dis- 
covered that the great foreign hound Mr Parnell 
kept in the stable with bis horses, had «8 a ed, ad 
was rushing eagerly towards his master. The ani- 
mal was intensely large, and as he came leaping 
across the lawn, his appearance was startling. Bell 
saw him, and screamed. The dog, wild with delight, 
was springing around his master. 

“Down, Saad!” cried Mr. Parnell—but simulta- 
neously I screamed—for Bell had stepped back and 
gone headlong into the river. The next moment Mr. 
Parnell had plunged in atter her. What must I do 
bat fall down in a dead faint! ⸗ 

So such a house as we had! Becky wrung her 
hands over me, and Joan flew this way and that, dis- 
tracted with a multitude of orders, for Mr. Parnell 
had brought Bell in, lying over his arm like one 
stone dead. At length Matilda, Miss Parnell’s 
maid, came to the rescue, and while Becky and Joan 
worked over me, she and Mr. Parnell brought Bell 
to. The first thing I saw was Bell resting on Mr. 
Parnell’s shoulder, and he kissing her cheeks, and 
her hair, and her forehead, and talking to her as if 
she was a six months old baby. When such quiet 
men as Mr. Parnell get in love, they always go to 
extremes. 

Of course I saw just how it was. And Becky told 
me afterwards that she knew Mr. Parnell loved Bell 
before. It certainly was a marvellous thing, for it 
came out that we didn’t know half how rich Mr. 
Parnell was, and our poor, plain, awkward Bell is 
now the richest woman in the county. 

Well, in less than a year my Becky married well, 
and we are all very comfortable and happy, and have 
no reason to envy each other—for everybody has 
their little drawbacks, after all. I have the rheuma- 
tism dreadfully by spells, and that’s miue. Becky 
has just lost her youngest child, a fine little boy that 
promised all they could wish; and Bell’s only child 
was born sickly—though she is @ lovely child, and 
Mr. Parnell is going to take her to the seaside this 
summer, which may set her up. After all, my story 
it but the beginning of theirs. 


Much in Little. 


The remains of the late Gov. Andrew have been 
removed from Mount Auburn to Hingham. 
The Codman estate, Dorchester, is recommended 
for the Boston lunatic asylum. 
Coal, in Boston, has advanced to $10.50 per ton. 
Lincoln, Me., has 18 inches of snow, or did havea 
week ago. 
A troupe of London acrobats play the violin while 
somersaulting on the tight rope. 
A Boston negro is making money running & sassa- 
fras mill in Richmond, Va. 
There are 229,000 threshing-machines in the United 
States, not counting schoolmarms. 
The Board of Health can’t tind a pint of pure milk 
in New York. 
Abdul Asis will set his table with 900,000 francs’ 
worth of plate for Eugenie. 
Seward’s presents from California are a gold cigar- 
case, a cane and a pair of sleeve-buttons. 
The Marquis of Westminster, the richest man in 
England, is dead. 
Aldermen of Charleston, 8. C., fire pistols at each 
other during sessions of the board. 
Tbe Fox is sharper than the Crane, even in politics. 
40.000 gallons of lager made in Washington weekly. 
The license men have once more carried the Legis- 
lature ot Massachusetts. 
Blowing out gas is nota blow in the right direc- 
tion. 
Garrison doesn’t approve of the Revolution, and 
writes a letter to say 80. 
Philadelphia absorbs 50,000 head of cabbages per 
day. 
—— Stephens is teaching English, in 
Paris, at ten cents per hour. 
The poor men who are calling for a park in Dor- 
chester have not yet appeared. 
Detroit has invented a process fur freezing and 











preserving fish. 
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The Worlds im Miniature. 


THE SONG OF THE SQWGAR-BASIN. 
Roam—roam for years from flower to flower, 
Thon, idly busy bee! 
Thou canst not match with all thy power 
The sweets enclosed by me. 


With prejudice I am not blind; 
The sugars I contain, 

If to the tea alone confined, 
Were sweet, alas! in vain. 


No! With the generous grog I'll blend, 
As with the sober tea; 

For sociality a friend 
Will ever find in me. 


The lady leader of a Sunday school choir in Deer 
Lodge, Montana, lately started the tune of “‘ March- 
ing up Zion’s Hill” on so exalted a pitch that none 
of the little voices could reach the upper notes. At 
the close of the first verse this young lady turned to 
the superintendent of the echool and inquired, ‘‘ How 
is that for high, anyhow?” and then calmly started 
the tane on a lower key. . 


Jimmy M was one of the bright boys, and 
although but seven or eight years old, had evinced a 
love for wealth, and looked forward to the time when 
he should be a rich man. One morning, at breakfast, 
his aunt informed him that during the night a pair 
of twins had been added to the family, which already 
consisted of three besides Jimmy. The boy dropped 
his knife and fork, and exclaimed: “‘ Gracious! Aunt 
Mary, if father and mother keep on at this rate, 
there wont be fifty dollars to divide amongst us!”’ 


A Cheyenne paper, urging upon the business men 
of that city the usefulness of advertising, relates this 
incident: The editor advertised, “wanted, at this 
office, immediately, a boy to learn the printing 
trade.” In a very few hours he had a boy, a very 
youthfal addition to his own household. 


When the military fired upon the riotous, striking 
miners of Aubin, France, a woman, who had her 
child in her arms, turned to fly, pressing the baby 
to her breast; the child was struck by several balls 
in the head, and the furious mother, turning back 
and meeting an officer, hurled her child in his face, 
exclaiming, “‘ Take it, ruffian! You want our blood? 
Take it, then—drink it!” 


The new Union hotel in Saratoga will be, when 
completed, the largest hotel in the world. It will 
have a frontage of more than a thousand feet and is 
to be five stories high. It will be ready for guests by 
the first of June next. The hotel will be of brick, 
and will be so divided into nine compartments that 
there will be little danger of fire spreading from one 
to another. 


There are negroes and negroes. One is a magis- 
trate in Mississippi and the others were haled betore 
him for disturbing the peace. He fined each $25, 
and allowed them to work it out on his cotton patch. 
They picked 4800 pounds of cotton apiece, and Dog- 
berry called it square. 


In the Recorder's Court, recently, a case was called 
wherein a boy about eight years of age was a witness. 
Previous to administering the oath to the boy he was 
asked if he knew the nature of an oath and among 
other questions the justice asked, * Do you know 
anything about hell?” The boy scratched his head 
for a moment, and looking the justice in the face, in- 
nocently replied, “ Nosir, I never was there in my 
life.” ‘Swear him, Mr. Clerk,” said the recorder. 
The oath was administered to the youngster, who 
gave his testimony clearly. 


“* What is the matter with you?” inquired a judge, 
who had called to see his sick neighbor. “ Vell, I 
don’t know’ chudge—dey say it ish de cout; but vy 
should I have decout? I lives blain: I don’t eat too 
much.” “ Perhaps,” suggested the judge, “it is 
hereditary. “I guess it is hereditary; I remember 
my wife’s uncle had it.”’ 











Marriages. 


Tn this city, by Rev. Dr. Alden, Mr. Alexander Donald- 
son and Miss Elizabeth B. Bailey. 

By Rev. Dr. Hare, Mr. Merrick D. Munroe and Miss 
Henrietta P. Mason. 
who Mr. Hale, Mr. William M. Olin and Miss Lizzie 

. Read. 

At Charlestown, Mr. Edwin F. Locke and Miss Wilhel- 
mina F. Leonard. 

At Weston, Mr. W. G. Childs and Miss Ellen M. Pierce. 
L At Fall River, Mr. Joseph Sprague and Miss H. Fauny 

yon, 
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Deaths. 


In this city, Dr. Silas Bruce, 70; Mrs. Louisa R. Page, 
69; Mr. James Boyle, 69; Miss Elizabeth Lincoln, 50; 
Mrs. Anna P. Peterson. 58; Mr. Otis ‘Tufts, 66. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Susan P. Sawyer, 62; Mr. Al- 
fredine R. Moses, 25. 

At Malden, Mr. C. C. P. Moody, 60; Mr. Samuel Giles, 


; » 71. 

At South Malden, Mr. Joshua Rich, 73. 

At Swampscott, Miss Eliza Alku, 75. 

At Deertield, Rev. Nathaniel Whitman. 84. 
At Waltham, Mrs. Nancy D. Packard, 38. 
At Sturbridge, Mr. Benjamin D. Hyde. 




















O THE LADIES.—The Married Lady‘s Private Med- 

ical Companion contains the desired information. 

Sent free for two stamps. Address Mrs O. eae. 
—4t. 


Hanover, Pa. 
AGEN?S wanted everywhere. Brown's Patent 
Double Cone Ventilating Damper gives 
the must heat with the least fuel. No Express charges. 
Send for Circulars. O. R. BRIGGS & Cu., 184 Washing- 
ton St., N. ¥. 48—euow6t 








SILKS. 


JORDAN, MARSH & Co. 


Beg to remind the public that they enjoy unequalled 
facilities for supplying the market with both 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


SOON 5 


- Of every Variety and Grade. 


— 


They have just received an inyiting assortment of 


BLACK LYONS SILKS 


In Gros Grains and Taffetas, 
From the most Distinguished Fabricants. 


—ALSO— 


Lyons Colored Poult de Soie 


—AND— 


MOIRE ANTIQUES, 
Black, White, and Elegant 
Shades in Colors. 


Always on hand, the Celebrated 


AMERICAN SILKS, 
PLAIN BLACK 


—AND— 


COLORED STRIPES. 


The latter we now present for the first time, but 


Warrant them to be all Silk in every 
fibre and thread, 
And the cheapest and most durable Silks in the market. 


All our Silks are selected with special care by experi- 
enced and faithful agents, and are placed before our cus- 
tomers at 


VERY LOWEST PRICES. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


AT RETAIL, 
242 to 250 Washington St. 


AT WHOLESALE, 
Winthrop Square, 
‘BOSTON. 


$25 A DAY.—33 new articles for Agents. Samples 
sent Jree. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 37-38m 








**They cure!” What cures? AYER’S CHERRY 
PECTORAL for a Cough, AYER'‘'S PILLS for a 
purgative, and AYER’S SARSAPARILLA for the 
complaints that require an alterative medicine. 





O’KEEFE’S 


LARGE WINTER WEAD LETTUCE, 


Messrs. M. O'Keefe, Son & Co., the well-known and re- 
liable Seed Importers, Growers and Florists, Kochester, 
N. Y., having grown and thoroughly tested this new va- 
riety for the pat three years, now offer it to the public 
as a Fine and Valuable acquisition for both the market 
and private garden, as it is ready for use fully 


THREE WEEKS EARLIER 


than any other variety of Lettuce, except that grown 
under glass. Jt will stand the Winter without protection 
in the coldest of our northern climates. it forms very 
large, solid, exceedingly tender, greenish yellow heads, 
the outside leaves being of a brownish tinge. Orders for 
Seed will be received now, to be filled by moll. s-aled 


THOMPSON'S PATENT 
SLEEPING COLLAR, 


For Retaining Bed Clothes over Children. 


Allows perfect freedom of movement. EZffectually se- 
eures the bed-clothes. Applied in a moment, and re- 
quires no further trouble. 


From Mrs. Stowe's Hearth and Home, Aug. 14. 
“A simple and effective contrivance for keeping the 
bed-clothes on children who kick in their sleep. Parents 
who find that their children are constantly taking cold 
because they throw the covering off, can surely afford to 
invest a dollar in an article which obviates this difficulty."’ 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of Fi. State age of child. 
TH MPSON BROS., 
39 Park Row, N. Y. 


COMMON SENSE!!! 


WANTED—AGENTS. $250 per month to sell the onl 
GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 

SEWING MACHINE. Price only $18, G 
ments to Agents. Thisisthe most popular Sewing Ma- 
chine of the day—makes the famous “Elastic Lock 
Stitch "'—will do any kind of work that can be done on 
any Machine—100, sold and the demand constant- 





ly increasing. Now is the time to take an Agency. Send 

for circulars. Beware of R Address 

Lr tg te. oston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., or St. 
uis, Mo. 





Persons thinking of advertising to any extent will do 
well before making contracts to apply to 


GeoP Roweu.§ © 


for an estimate. They have unequalled facilities for se- 
curing the insertion of advertisements in all newspapers 
and periodicals at low rates. Address them at 


40 PaxRo NY. 


enclosing stamp for their Circular containing the name 
of more than One Th d New and cost of ad- 
vertising in them. 


LAP he eee eee 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared to 
furnish all classes with coustant employment at home, 
the whole of the time or for the one moments. Busi- 
ness new, light and profitable. Persons of either sex 
easily earn from 50 cents to $5 per evening, and a propor- 
tional sum by devoting their whole time to the business. 
Boys and girls earn nearly as much as men, That all who 
see this notice may send their address, and test the busi- 
ness, we make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not 
well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the troubte of 
writing. Full particulars, a valuable sample, which will 
do to commence work on, and a copy of the The people’s 
Literary Companion—one of the largest and best family 
newspapers published—all sent free by mail. Reader. if 
you want permanent, profitable work, address E. C. 
ALLEN & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


KNIT-—-KNIT—HNIT. 
AGENTS WANTED everywhere to sell the AMERI- 
CAN KNITTING MACHINE, the only practical Famil 
Knitting Machine ever invented. Price $25. Will knit 
20,000 stitches per minute. Address AMERICAN KNII- 
TING MACHINE Co., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


11 40 How I made it in six months. Secret 
and sample mailed free. A. J. Fullam, N. Y. 


HE MAGIC COMB will change any colored hair o 
beard to a permanent Black or Brown. One Com 
sent by mail for $1. For sale by Merchantsand Druggist 
generally. Address Magic Comb Co., Springfield, Mass 
CIRCULATE IT WIDELY. 
IT WILL DO GOOD WHEREVER IT IS READ. 


NEW YORK OBSERVER, 


$3.50 PER ANNUM. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


SIDNEY E. MORSE, Jr. & Cu. 
37 PaRK Row, New York. 


FREE FOR A THREE CENT STAMP, 


A PAMPHLET containing valuable information on 
the subject of Advertising. A List of over One 
‘thousand Newspapers (THE BEST ADVERTISING MEJDI- 
UMS), and price cards showing advertising rates. Address 
GEo. P. RowgEtt & Co., New York. 
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Persons thinking of advertising to any extent will do 
well before making contracts to apply to 


Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


for an estimate. They have unequalled facilities for se- 
curing the insertion of advertisements in all newspapers 
and periodicals at low rates. Address them at 


40 PARK ROW, N. Y., 


enclosing stamp for their Circular containing the names 
of more than One Thousand Newspapers and cost of 
advertising in them. 





CIRCULAR TO ADVERTISERS, 


SENT FREE TO ANY, ADDRESS, 
CONTALNING 


A List of Seven Hundred and Fifty choice 
Advertising mediums, subdivided into 
mere than 50 small Lists, with Price 
Cards showing the cost of any advertise- 
ment from one line to a column. 





A List of the leading Daily papers in all 
the large towns and cities of the United 
States and Canada. 





A List of Twe Hundred leading Weekly 
and Mionthly publications, with estimates 
showing the costef an advertisement of 
from * to 25 lines, from one week to two 





packages, at 50 cents each, and can only be had ine 
and True at their establish t. Orderi diately of 


M. O'KEEFE, SON & Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


wn The ** Magic Trick Book,” 50c. “ Circulars of 
Guders,“ free. Address B. Fox, Station“ A,"’ N. Y. City. 














A List ef prominent Advertisers whe bave 
atrenized this Advertising Agency, and 
etters showing the opinions of such men 

concerning the advantages it offers. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. | 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. Y. 





“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 





Harper's WEExty is an illustrated record of, and 
commentary upon the events of the gr It will 


treat of every topic, Political, Historical, Literary, and 
Scientific, which is of current interest. ‘In November 
will be commen the new “MAN AND 


WIFE,” y Sy Corus, the Author of “ The 
Woman in White,” “* No Name,” “* A and “The 
Moonstone.” Subscribers will be furnished with the 
Werxty from the commencement of the story to the 
close of 1870 for $4 00, 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations, 





The young lady who buys a single number of Han 
per’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. Y. Evening Post, 





Harren's Bazar is a Journal for the Home. It is 
especially devoted to all subjects pertaining to Do- 
mestic and Social Life. It furnishes the latest Fash- 
ions in dress and ornament; describes in-door and 
out-door Amusements; contains Stories, Essays, and 
Poems—every thing, in brief, calculated to make an 
American Home attractive. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations, 





The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. ¥. od. 
server. 





The Number for November completes the Thirty- 
ninth Volumeof Harrer's Magazine. While nochange 
is contemplated in the aracter of the Maga- 
zine, the Conductors will not fail to avail themselves 
of any suggestions which may add to its present in- 
terest or permanent value. Special and increased at- 
teution will be given to the departments of Popular 
Science and Industrial Arts. Papers on these subjects 
will be profusely illustrated. It is — that the 
various Editorial Departments — a complete 
resumé of the times. The C will comment 
upon topics — to social life and manners. The 
Book Table will criticise the important books of the 
day. The Monthly Record will note all important po- 
litical events. The Drawer will present the facetie 
and anecdotes of the time. 

Harren'’s Macazing contains from fifty to one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than Vd similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of the Conductors will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan, 

‘The Publishers feel themselves warranted in as 


and anticipating for the future a continuance of the 
aon — has accorded to their enterprises in 
e pas : 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations, 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Macaztwg, One Copy for One Year... . $4 00 
Weexty, One Copy for One Year.... 4 00 
Bazar, One Copy for One Year.... 400 


Harper's Macazine, Harper's Werxry, and Harren’s 
Bazaz, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
* 





I New Subecribera to either of Harper's Periodi- 
cals furnished from the present time to the close of 
1870 for Four Dollars. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
SPLENDID GIFIS ali som on 


improvements for 1870, BOS bo the tape ta get eee, ‘The ** Star Spangled 


Banner’’ begins its sighth volume with les Prat and Succ 
other matter 


@ long columns in each namber, overflowing with 
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YSPEPTICS, use the “ANCIENT SIMPLE 
CURE." Its effects are immediate. _ Price seventy- 
tive cents. Address FATHER SELBY, 
2i—ly. Waterford, New York. 
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THE FLAG OF 


OUR UNION. 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
AN AUTUMN LYRIC. 





BY T. J. CHAMBERS. 





O soft wind, from the sunny south, 
Your voice is like the mateless dove's! 
Can the sad whisper of your mouth 
Restore the flowers that childhood loves ? 


When last your sweet breath fanned the trees 
The leaves were green as tropic glen; 

But ah! a blast from Arctic seas 
Has chilled their generous blood since then, 


The fragrant flowers, caressed by you, 

When skies were bright and flelds were fair, 
Have drooped beneath the deadly dew 

That kissed them from the icy air. 


In some fair land of date and palm, 
With clime of never-ending spring, 

And air forever filled with balm, 
Perhaps our song-birds blithely sing. 


O, would that we had wings, to fly 
To some green isle in southern sea, 
When storm-clouds fill the wintry sky, 
And snowdrifts cover vale and lea! 








Our Jeung Folks’ Department 


— — 


——e— ——— 


(Written for The Flag 0! ou: Union.) 


CHANGING BABIES. 





BY LOUISE DUPEE. 





SPLENDID October day it 
was, The flowers in the 
park made believe that it 
was midsummer — that 
they hadn’t a dream of 
any such person as Jack 
Frost, though only the 
night before he had 
threatened to take their 
lives, and they must have 
known, poor things! that 
their end was near. But 
the, fluttered their silken 
petals in the sunshine so 
gayly and carelessly, and 
the fountains sang, and 
thé bright-tinted leaves 
on the trees (what the 
wind had not carried 
away by armtule) danced 
and whispered as they did when they were young. 

“It seems as if summer had come back again,” 
said Letty, leaning over the balcony to look down 
the sunny street. 

Baby was playing in his cradle close beside the 
window, and he said he thought so, too, in his queer, 
baby language, whereupon he began to make it 
known in good earnest that he wanted to go out of 
doors. You would not have understood what he 
meant unless you were well acquainted with the way 
they talk in Babyland. There isn’t a word in it like 
English, you know, but Letty understood it very 
well, 

‘No, Baby,” said she, “ you can’t go out this morn- 
ing, because Nora is helping mamma sew. Mamma 
is very busy, and can’t spare her.” 

But Baby had no idea of being put off in this way. 
He urged the matter very decidedly, making sudden 
leaps towards the window, as if he intended to fly 
out of it, and pulling a corner of the gay worsted 
cradle-blanket over his little yellow head, as if he 
were already equipped to start. 

**Poor Baby!’’ said Letty, “ it’s too bad you can’t 
go; but Letty willdraw you in the hall, and how 
nice that will be!” 

“No, no,” screamed Baby, ‘‘ it wont be nice at all. 
I will go out of doors.” And he brought bis little 
pink fist down with a will, I assure you, and his eyes 
flashed through the tears like two great, bright stars. 

“OO mamma,” said Letty. running up to her mother, 
who came into the room just then, “ Baby is dying to 
go out of doors.” 

** Dear me,” said she, ‘I wish he could goout. It’s 
a beautiful day, and the air would do him good; but 
there’s nobody to take him. I’veso much sewing to 

do that I can’t spare Nora a moment, and Biddy is 
baking this morning, 80 of course she can’t go. Find 
something to amuse him, Letty, and he’ll forget all 
about it in a little while.” 

But no, Baby wouldn’t forget it. 








He screamed un- 





til he was purple in the face, though all Letty’s toys 
were placed at his disposal, and he was danced about 
pin room to the most manny melodies of Mother 


* bork me take him out, mamma,” said Letty, at 
last, very timidly; for she knew very well that she 
not considered by the household to be a very 
though there was no reason for 

to draw Baby up and down the sidewalk in front of 
pearance of.a gay circus procession with music and 
prancing horses, she forgot all about her charge, and 


and no one can tell what might have happened to 


to that way, had not recognized him and taken 


him home; for Letty didn’t think of him again for 
the afternoon. Since then until now, Letty had 
never ventured to ask if she night take Baby out. 
“If I dared to trust you with him, you might,” 
said her mamma. 

* But I'll be very carefal, and think of him all the 
time, mamma,” said Letty, eagerly. “Belle Hunt 
isn’t any older than 1 am, and she takes her little 
brother out every day.” 

* Belle Hunt isn’t such a little flyaway as you are. 
What if a circus procession should make its appear- 
ance again?” 

Letty looked very much ashamed. “I shouldn’t 
do as I did befure. 1 was smaller then, you know, 
and I never saw anything like it before,” said she. 
“ Wont you please let me take him, mamma?” 

Baby added his most deafening screams to the ap- 
peal, and after a moment’s hesitation mamma con- 
cluded tiat she might take hi; and indeed she 
could hardly do otherwise and be left in the posses- 
siou of her senses, for Baby’s screams were shrill and 
sharp enough to make one insane, and there was no 
prospect of an end to them until he gained bis puint. 
Such a determined baby you never saw. 

As soon as be saw his cloak and cap his angry cries 
changed to langhter; and when once seated in his 
little carriage, be began to chatter in the sweetest 
and yet the mest demure and earnest manner, as if 
he were asking everybody’s pardon tor screaming 80 
lond, and thanking Letty for being so good as to aid 
him in coaxing bis hard-hearted mamma to let bin 
bave a mouthful of fresh air, at any rate. 

* Don’t go any further than the park,” said mam- 
ma, Culling after Letty as she turned down the street, 
Baby crowing aud clapping his hands in the carriage 
betore her. 

The park was full of people, as it always was on 
such bright days, and so many babies were out! 
Merry babies and grave babies, chattering babies and 
silent babies, pretty, fat, dimpled babies and thin, 
homely, uninteresting ones; bubies in carriages and 
babies in arms, all seeming to enjoy themselves afier 
their own fashion. Letty thought hers was the pret- 
tiest one of all, he was so rosy and had such bright 
eyes. He was very silent now, looking about him 
with broad, unwinking satisfaction, and peeping into 
the faces of the babies they met with an air of grave 
curiosity. 

Letty grew tired of drawing him about after awhile, 
and sat down to rest on a bench opposite the foun- 
tain; and by-and-by a little girl about her own age, 
who was drawing a baby in a carriage, also, came 
and sat down beside her. Letty did not know ber, 
and they looked shyly at each other at first, then 
they smiled, and at last they spoke. The two ba- 
bies did just the same thing; at least they spoke to 
each other in their own language, and after awhile 
seemed to take great delight in each other’s society. 
The new-comer was a little girl baby, with the 
roundest blue eyes imaginable, and a little puckered- 
up, red mouth. Baby seemed to adwire her im- 
mensely. He leaned out of the carriage and patted 
her face, compared her rosy little fists with his own, 
and kept up a continual sott, low chattering to her, 
which she answered most sweetly. So they went on 
delightfully with their baby love-making for a long 
time, until at last the baby girl’s round eyes began 
to grow smaller, and she stuffed nearly the whole of 
her little pink hand into her mouth, and fell 
asleep. 

Baby looked at her for a few moments in astonish- 
ment, then his eyes began to grow smaller, too, aud 
after a few moments of grave meditation, he nestled 
his rosy little cheek into the pillow, and followed her 
imto dreamland. 

“Only see, they are both fast asleep!” said Letty 
to the other little girl. 

** Yes,”” said she, ‘‘and we ought to cover their 
faces up, the flies trouble them so, poor little things! 
Isn’t it queer that they should have veils just alike, 
and their carriage blankets should be just alike, 
too?” 

“I'm so tired of sitting still, aren’t you?” said 
restless little Letty. 

** Yes,” said the other little girl; “‘ but if we draw 
the babies about, we shall wake them up.” 

“I know that,” said Letty; ‘bat do you think it 
would do any hart to leave them here by themselves, 
just a very little while? We wight walk round in 
the paths and keep within sight of them all the time, 
you know.” 

“Well,” said her friend, 
mustn’t go very far.” 

So they walked up and down the path a long time, 
chatting together very merrily, and never out of 
sight of their little charges, who were sleeping as 
sweetly as possible. But by-and-by who should 
come along but a man with a hand-organ and the 
most fascinating monkey that ever was seen! He 
was surrounded by an admiring crowd, and Letty 
and her friend were eager enough to join them. ‘The 
monkey had on a sort of military cap, with a wonder- 
ful upright plume in it, and a red jacket ornamented 
with gilt buttons, and such tricks as he performed! 
I couldn’t begin to tell you one half of them. Letty 
gave him a penny, and he took off his hat to her in 
such a funny way that she was nearly convulsed with 
laughter; then he danced to the music of the band- 
organ, turned somersaults, and then he made believe 
that he was making a speech, gesticulating like some 
crazy Fourth of July orator. Letty and her com- 
panion forgot the babies and everything else, in their 


**s0 we might, only we 


delight at his accomplishments; till all of a sudden 
the other little girl came to her senses, and was so 
frightened that she grew pale at the firet thought of 
her little sister. 





**O the babies! jast think of the babies!” said she, 
to Letty. “ Who knows but something has happened 
to them, and it is growing quite dark!” 

“Dear me!” said Letty, ‘‘ I didn’t think it was so 
late; but the babies are all safe. I can see the car- 
riages now, jast as we left them. I suppose they’re 
sleeping still. Baby always has a long nap in the 
afternoon. Mamma will be so worried, though; 
she’ll never let me take him out again.” 

“And my mamma will be dreadfully worried, too. 
1 must hurry home as fast as ever I can,” said her 
companion. 

The babies were both asleep, and they were both of 
them taken home speedily, I assure you. The two 
girls parted at the gate of the park, one going one 
way and the other another way. 

Letty was all out of breath when she got home, and 
she found her mamma standing on the steps, looking 
down the street with sach an anxious face. ° 

* Why, Letty,” said she, ‘‘ where have you been so 
long? Didn’t you know that I never like to have 
Baby kept out so late?” 

** Yes,” faltered Letty, ashamed to tell of the hand- 
organ an’! the monkey, *‘ but nothing has happened 
to him; he’s asleep now.” 

* Dear little fellow! he didn’t have his usual nap 
this morning, and he’s making up for it now. We 
wont take him out of his carriage now, but will let 
him sleep as long as he will,” said mamma 

So the carriage was drawn into the hall, and Baby 
was lett to finish Lis nap undisturbed; and to Letty’s 
surprise and delight, nething more was said about 
her having kept him out so late. 

It does Baby good to take the air,” said her papa 
to mamma, at the tea-table. ‘Letty says he has 
been asleep balf the afternoon, and he is sleeping 
now a8 quietly as can be, and he’s usually such a 
nervous, restless baby, and has such short naps.” 

It was not very long, however, betore a shrill cry 
echoed from the hall —Baby’s announcement that he 
was awake—and Nora hastened to take up the 
darling. 

An exclamation of mingled fear and astonishment 
from her sent all the family in breathless haste up 
stairs. 

O ma’am!” she exclaimed, to the poor frightened 
mother, ‘‘ whativer has Miss Letty been doin’ to the 
baby? His countenance is changed intirely, or else 
she’s been and swapped him off for a pindlin’ thin’, 
with the starinest eyes I ever seen!” 

*O,” said Letty, white to the very lips, “it is the 
little girl baby! O mamma, we must have changed 
in the park!” 

Both papa and mamma were dumb with fear and 
bewilderment at first, while the poor little girl in 
Nora’s arms, frightened at the sight of so many 
strange faces, began to cry piteously. Then they 
made Letty tell her story; and as soon as she had 
finished it, papa seized his hat and hurried away 
down the street as fast as ever he coukl. Mamma 
walked up and down the room with nervous haste; 
Letty sobbed in acorner. But Nora had succeeded 
in quieting the little stranger, and she was eating her 
supper very placidly. 

An hour passed away—such an anxious, wretched 
hour! Letty could hear her own heart beating so 
loud and fast that she was frightened. Mamma still 
continued to pace the tloor, now and then pausing at 
the window to strain her eyes through the darkness. 
At last there was a sound of feet on the doorsteps, 
and she rashed frantically to the door, and there was 
Baby himself— her baby! She heard and recognized 
his merry voice in a long, broken string of high-keyed 
baby talk, before the door was opened, and she saw 
his blessed face nestled against papa’s shoulder. 
Then in came a strange lady and gentleman, at the 
sound of whose voices the little girl baby began to 
crow, and in another moment she was safely clasped 
in her own mother’s arms, too. It was a time of re- 
joicing, you may be sure. How the two babies taiked, 
both trying to tell their adventures in the same 
breath, and making such a noise that they almost 
deafened everybody! It seemed that papa had made 
his search in vain, and was returning home with an 
anxious heart to try and consider what he should do 
next, when he happened to meet a lady and .gentle- 
man wandering frantically about, first on one side of 
the street and then on the other, and drawing a baby 
carriage. Of course he thought in a moment, from 
the appearance of things, that the baby in that car- 
riage might be his baby, and found on investigation 
that it was his baby, and that the gentleman and 
lady were as anxious to get rid of him as he was to 
find him. And O, how delighted they were to learn 
that their own baby was all safe and unharmed, and 
they could have her in their arms in so short a 
time. 

Baby is a great boy, now, and can play in the park 
by himself; and never after that did Letty care to 
take him out in his carriage. 





THE TOOTHACHE.—“ My friend,” said H., I can 
cure your toothache in ten minutes.” 

“How? how?” inquired I. ‘* Do it in fifty.” 

“Instantly,” said he. ‘* Have you any alam?” 

ty Yes.” 

‘* Well, then, bring it, and some common salt.” 

They were produced. My friend pulverized them, 
mixed them in equal quautities, then wetted a small 
piece of cotton, causing the mixed powder to adhere, 
and placed it in my hollow tooth. 

‘“*There,” said he, “if that don’t cure you, I will 

forfeit my head. You teil this to everybody, and 


Bumors of the Bap. 


A couBT SCENE. 

Lawyer to Witness—" Did you drink anything at 
the bar of the defendant?” ‘Yes sir.” “How 
many times?” “Once.” ‘Any more?” “ Yes sir.” 
“Well, how many more?” emphatically. “ Perhaps 
twice or three times.” ‘Did you, sir, drink ten 
times?” “I don’t know; maybe I did.” « Well, 
sir, how did you feel after the first drink?” “1 felt 
like a sunflower.” ‘Ah, you did, sir. How did you 
feel after the second drink?” Witness, swiling 
blandly, I-I⸗ſelt like two sunflowers!” More 
laughter, and lawyer slightly irritated. ‘“ Now, sir,” 
—with great gravity and severity of look—“ after ten 
drinks how did you feel?” Witness to Lawyer— 
“Square, you have been there, you know, pretty 
often, and understand language is not equal to the 
occasion. Really, you must excuse me.’ “ Silence 
in the court!” thunders the justice. And of course 
he is obeyed—in a horn. 





A TOUGH STORY. 
There flourishes in a flourishing village of Western 
New York a Mrs. » one of those good-natured 
people who have a generous scorn of details, and be- 
lieve on all occasions in giving a good effect to their 
conversation. At one of the periodical tea parties to 
which the village is subject, she was entertaining the 
company with an account of a most astonishing hog 
which her father had fattened to the enormous weight 
of six thousand pounds! Quite a murmur of surprise 
went around the room, during which her husband 
suggested : 
*O. no, my dear, it was siz hundred pounds.” 
‘* Why, Jeremiah,” said she, in disgust, ‘ the skin 
weighed that!” 





> 





A DAM AFFAIR. 

Squire B. B., of Pleasantville, was appointed an 
agent of the United States government some three 
years ago, and ordered to southwestern Minnesota, 
with instructions to build a saw-mill and grist-mill 
for Mr. Lo, the poor Indian. (You will see the mills 
marked on Mitcheli’s new atlas, in Redwood County, 
Minnesota.) After a year or so had elapsed, the de- 
partment sent out another agent to look after things 
and report progress. The latter visited B. B.’s dis- 
trict, and found that the dam only had been com- 
pleted. He reported that he had examined things in 
B. B.’s agency, and found a dam by a mill site, but 
didn’t see any mill by a dam site. 





DISGUSTED TOO QUICKLY. 

The following singular will was made by.a miser 
in Ireland: 

“TI give and bequeath to my sister-in-law, Mary 
Dannis, four old worsted stockings, which she will 
find underneath my bed; to my nephew, Charles 
Macartney, two other pair of stockings, lying in the 
box where I keep my linen; to Lieutenant Johnson, 
of His Majesty’s Fifth Regiment of Foot, my oniy 
pair of white cotton stockings, and my old scarlet 
great-coat; and to Hannah Burke, my housekeeper, 
in return for her long and faithful services, my 
cracked earthen pitcher.” 

Hannah, in high wrath, told the other legatees 
that she resigned to them her valuable share of the 
property, and then retired. In equal rage, Charles 
kicked down the pitcher, and, as it broke, a multi- 
tude of guineas burst out and rolled along the floor. 
This fortunate discovery induced those present to 
examine the stockings, which, to their great joy, 
were crammed with money. 





MINOR JOKES. 

We always think of a very mean man that he was 
made by one of nature’s cobblers, and like an unfin- 
ished boot, thrown off without being souled. 

The man who “took a walk” the other day, 
brought it back again; but the next day he took a. 
ride, and has not since been heard of. 

A persona invited an acquaintance to dinner on the 
twenty-ninth of September, saying he always had a 
goose at dinner on Michaelmas-day. 

‘* Would you be popular,” says Voltaire, in one of 
his essays, ‘‘ startle your public—whether for good or 
evil matters not, but be startling at any price ” 

A brother editor tells us that when he was in prison 
for libelling a justice of the peace, he was requested 
by the jailor to give the prison a puff. 

A retired schoolmaster excuses his passion for 
angling by saying that, from constant habit, he never 
feels Quite himself unless he’s handling the rod. 

Paterfamilias calculates that, during the course of 
his long existence, he must have lent, or missed, or 
lost, or had borrowed or stolen, not less than five 
hundred umbrellas! Experience has taught him 
now, having charged rather dearly for her five hun- 
dred lessons, never to buy, as long as he lives, anoth- 
er umbrella! He classities umbrellas under the head 
of those articles of which no one ever knows the 
profit, much less the return! 

The following is said to be one of the longest pauses 
on record. An old gentleman riding over Patney 
| Bridge, turned round to his servant and said: 

** Do you like eggs, John?” 

*¢ Yes sir.” 

Here the conversation ended. The same gentle- 
man riding over the same bridge that day twelve- 
month, again turned round, and said: 

“ How?” 





publish it everywhere.” 





The remedy is infalliple. 


“ Poached, sir,” was the answer. 











was 

trustworthy person, 

it, only once, a long time ago, when she was allowed 
the house, in the excitement which attended the ap- 
left him at the corner of the street. Of course Baby 
screamed lustily when he found himself deserted, 
him ifa gentleman wh» wasa friend of the family, 
— — 
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